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BETWEEN ISSUES 


“You NEVER KNOw your real friends till you’re in trouble,” 
the old saying goes, and we’ve had an excellent opportunity 
to recognize its truth. In the last three months, we’ve been 
fighting a desperate battle for financial survival and have 
had to appeal to you, our readers and friends, for help. The 
response to this appeal has told us a great deal about who 
our friends really are. We've already told you about indi- 
vidual readers, like Carl Sandburg, who’ve substantially 
helped our financial drive. Now it’s our pleasure to record 
the assistance given us by two of the nation’s finest news- 
papers. The Baltimore Sun, in an editorial on March 24, 
informed its readers of our history and called attention to 
our present distress. And, a week later, the Christian Science 
Monitor published this editorial, under the apt title, “Cru- 
sader in Straits”: 

“The ‘little journals’ of dissent in America—the weeklies 
of lively intellectual controversy and non-conformism—per- 
form an invaluable service for American life. But they lead 
a precarious financial existence. 

“None has a more enviable record for combining the pro- 
vocative and the reasonable, a tough-minded anti-Communism 
with a fair-minded liberalism, than THE New Leaver. Back 
when most of the little journals had their gaze fastened 
exclusively on the dangers irom the extreme Right, THE New 
LEADER was warning sharply against the Communist world 
conspiracy — without ever falling into that hysterical anti- 
liberalism that so often marks the ‘reformed’ leftist. 

“It has its own biases and inconsistencies, of course, so 
that it sometimes seems to speak with the voice of the China 
Lobby on Asia and of Americans for Democratic Action on 
domestic affairs. (This newspaper has differed with it on 
both scores.) But this is doubtless better than the deadly 
consistency of the ironclad doctrinaire, and at any rate adds 
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richness to the spectrum of American thought extending 
from the Nation on the farther Left to the Freeman on the 
farthest Right. 

“Now Tue New Leaper, too, is in dire financial straits, 
situated as it is without ‘mass circulation or “angels” o 
subsidies.’ When so much money is being spent on com- 
bating Communism, it would be a great shame if some of it 
did not find its way to the support of this early but still 
fresh fighter on the level of ideas, where Communism must 
be tackled.” 

CaN WE TOP THIS?: Last week, we introduced you to 
Richard Mowrer, our new correspondent in Madrid, who 
has enjoyed a long journalistic career enlivened by several 
arrests and near-brushes with death. We now invite you to 
become acquainted (on page 11) with Ahmed Emin Yalman, 
our new correspondent in Istanbul, who’s led an even more 
exciting life. After studying at the German College in 
Istanbul, Mr. Yalman received his Ph.D. in sociology and 
history at Columbia University in 1914. He taught sociology 
and statistics at Istanbul University for five years. while 
also working as a journalist. But in 1919 he was exiled by 
the Sultan to the interior; a little later, he was interned 
by British authorities on Malta as one of 24 political hostages 
held to discourage the Turkish independence movement. 
Upon returning to Turkey, his career as the editor of Vatan 
was marked by repeated suspensions by the authorities of 
the one-party regime that ruled Turkey till 1950. In 
Malatya (Eastern Turkey), a reactionary terrorist organiza- 
tion made an attempt on his life; despite five direct hits, 
Mr. Yalman survived. The author of Turkey in the World 
War (Yale University Press) and several other books, he 
was one of the founders of the Liberal International and 
of the International Press Institute. 
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Da new thing 


) Soviet leaders view what they 


|» ©‘Ommunism,” is yet to come. 


es 


Since Beria's fall, the Kremlin rulers, led by Nikita Khrushchev, 


have been carrying out the domestic plans made by Stalin in 1952 


The Return to Stalinism 


By Boris I. Nicolaevsky 


HE RESTORATION of Stalinism seems to be in full 
| eatin in the Soviet Union. True, it is Stalinism 
with variations and additions by Malenkov and Khru- 
shchev, but it is Stalinism nonetheless. After a brief 
period of hesitation and doubt, the Soviet dictatorship, 
striding over the corpse of Beria, is now returning to 
old Stalinist paths. 

The key to an understanding of present Soviet trends 
is the official “Appeal to the Voters” issued by the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist party before last 
month’s elections to the Supreme Soviet. 
reading reveals one major theme which had been miss- 
ing for some time: The words “communism” and “com- 
munist” appear with startling frequency. In the second 
part of the “Appeal,” which constitutes a sort of political 
summation, the words seem to turn up in every para- 
graph, Of course, the Soviet leaders have often referred 
to communism in the past, but never quite in this 
fashion. The basic idea in the “Appeal” is that the 
U.S.S.R. has already entered the period of the “build- 
For the first time since the Bol- 
shevik Revolution, the building of communism is pre- 
sented as the immediate task of the present moment. 

The significance of this emphasis is shown by com- 
paring it with similar pre-election appeals in 1946 and 
1950. The 1946 appeal does not use the phrase “build- 
at all; 
only once, in a cliché about the party’s struggle “for the 
complete victory of communism.” In the 1950 appeal, 
the word “communism” occurs more frequently, but al- 
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ways in more or less academic propaganda phrases, e.g.: 


“The All-Union Communist party . . . directs our 
homeland toward communism, subordinates all our 
economic and cultural construction to that great 
OE iy «4 

“In the conditions of the gradual transition from 
socialism to communism, our people’s moral and 
political unity is growing stronger.” 

In the 1954 appeal, however, “communism” descended 
from these rarefied propagandistic heights, and “build- 
ing communism” became a high-priority task of Party 
work. Said the “Appeal to the Voters”: 


“In our country, we have enough of everything 
needed to build a complete communist society. . . . 
The Central Committee of the Communist party of 
the Soviet Union summons [Soviet citizens] . . . to 
rally around the Communist party and the Soviet 
Government in the struggle for realization of the 
majestic tasks of building communism. 

“The voters will cast their ballots for the policy 
of the Central Committee, for the realization of the 
tasks it has set, for the further flourishing of our 
socialist industry and a sharp rise in agriculture, for 
the steady raising of the material well-being and 
cultural level of the people, for the strengthening of 
the might and power of our socialist state in every 
possible way and for new successes in its struggle for 
the preservation and consolidation of peace. for the 
building of a communist society in our country.’ 

In documents like this, every word is weighed and 
pondered; mere chance has no place. If “building com- 
was emphasized in a document on the basis 
of which the entire election was to be conducted. we can 
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therefore assume that proceeding to “the building of 
has been decided upon by the most au- 
thoritative echelon of the Party apparatus. 

That echelon today is the of the Central 
which has been meeting regularly since 
Stalin’s death at the intervals fixed by the Party con- 
stitution. Without a decision by the Plenum. 
communism” could not become the leading 
Party policy which its place in the “Appeal” indicates. 
If the Plenum took such a decision, it could only have 
done so at last September’s meeting, when Khrushchev 
delivered his famous report “On the 
Further Development of Agriculture.” consurp ow next race 
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STALINISM | cossiwor 


The September Plenum of the Central Committee took 
three important decisions: 

1. The unpublished decision to proceed to the im- 
mediate “building of communism,” whose gist can be 
reconstructed from the Central Committee’s “Appeal.” 

2. A published decree “On Measures for the Further 
Development of Agriculture,” adopted September 7 on 
the basis of Khrushchev’s report. 

3. The election of Khrushchev as First Secretary of 
the Central Committee. 

It is my belief that these three decisions are actually 
three parts of one big decision—a decision which, in its 
significance for the Party and for Russia, must be 
ranked with the decisions taken in the fall of 1929 
launching collectivization. The basic idea linking these 
new decisions seems to be this: Having recognized that 
“in our country, we have enough of everything needed 
to build a complete communist society.” the Plenum 
decided to chart a course for “the construction of com- 
munism” and to base all further Party activities on that 
course. The decree on agriculture adopted as a result 
of Khrushchev’s report contains a list of measures to 
which the Plenum gave top priority; their execution 
was entrusted to Khrushchev. 

What is the real meaning of this new policy? 

The question of “building communism” has been 
raised many times in Bolshevik writings. At various 
times, it has been decided in various ways. Not only 
has the outlook on methods of solving the question 
changed: even more important, there have been changes 
of outlook on the very essence of what constitutes com- 
munism. 

In Lenin’s time, the problem of building communism 
was primarily a problem of organizing distribution, in 
accordance with the old formula: “To each according 
to his needs.” Lenin was strongly influenced by the 
French writers of the “egalitarian communism” school, 
particularly Babeuf and his followers; the basic ideas 
of many decrees of the War Communism period were 
derived from this ideological inheritance. 

Although Lenin himself abandoned these ideas fairly 
early, in the stormy years of the struggle for “Lenin’s 
inheritance” many persons played the card of egalitarian 
communism. Zinoviev, in his articles called “The Phil- 
osophy of the Era” (fall, 1925), defined this philosophy 
as the philosophy of equality. Precisely these articles 
provided Stalin with a “last straw” in his break with 
Zinoviev and Kamenev. 

In those years, Stalin opposed this egalitarian phil- 
osophy on the same theoretical basis as his adversaries. 
That is, even up to the last war the problem was con- 
sidered primarily to be one of distribution. (Cf. Stalin’s 
definition of equality at the Seventeenth Congress of the 
Soviet Communist party in 1934.) 

This egalitarian “original sin” of Bolshevism was 
overcome very slowly: even during the postwar dis- 


putes, the old attitudes found echoes in the writings of 
the “Zhdanovites.” But in the struggle against such 
vestiges, a new Stalinist doctrine on the conditions and 
methods of “building communism” finally took shape. 
This doctrine was formulated in Stalin’s last work, Eco. 
nomic Problems of Socialism in the U.S.S.R. 

Stalin’s new concept not only transformed the prob- 
lem of “building communism” from one of organizing 
distribution to one of organizing production; it also 
placed sharper emphasis, in organizing that production, 
on the relations between town and country, industry 
and agriculture. The chief obstacle to building com. 
munism, said Stalin, was the existence in the U.S.S.R. 
of two forms of property, i.e., state property in industry 
and kolkhoz (collective-farm) property in agriculture. 


The first form of property Stalin called “all-national”; 





SOVIET KOLKHOZ: NO MORE COLLECTIVE PROPERTY? 


the second, he said delicately, “cannot be called all-na- 
tional.” Wrote Stalin: 


“In state enterprises, the means of production and 
production output are all-national property. In kol- 
khoz enterprises, on the other hand, although the 
means of production (land, machinery) belong to the 
state, production output is the property of the indivi: 
dual kolkhozes, since the labor in the kolkhozes, like 
the seeds, is theirs, while the kolkhozes dispose of the 
land, which is turned over to them for their eternal 
use, as actually their own property, despite the fact 
that they cannot sell, buy, lease or mortgage it. 

“This leads to a state of affairs where the state can 
dispose of only the output of state enterprises, whereas 
only the kolkhozes dispose of kolkhoz output. since 
it is their property.” 

One can understand to what practical conclusions 
this turgid theory led: If the principal obstacle to build: | 
ing communism is the kolkhoz form of property. the | 
building of communism must begin with the liquidation H 
of this form of property. In other words, Stalin had 
formally raised the question of liquidating the kolkhozes © 
and of creating new production relations in the country 7 
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the earlier emphasis on establishing egalitarian principles 
of distribution as the key to the transition to com- 
munism, there came an entirely new stress: liquidation 
of the remnants of the peasants’ rights in the kolkhozes 
and the complete subordination of all farm production 
to the state. 

Stalin’s final work sheds considerable light on the last 
few years of his life and the first period of the struggle 
for his inheritance. Khrushchev’s 1950 policy of “con- 
solidating the kolkhozes” and resettling kolkhozniks in 
“agro-cities” was merely Stalin’s preparation for making 
the problem of building communism the top-priority 
issue of the day. Similarly, this problem was central 
to the whole struggle against Beria. The latter’s “sabo- 
tage” of “the most important Party and Government 
measures directed toward raising the economy of the 
kolkhozes and sovkhozes {state farms]” (to use the lan- 
guage of the Soviet Supreme Court) consisted of resist- 
ance to this anti-peasant drive. 

Before his death, Stalin had carried both foreign and 
domestic tension to its extreme point. His foreign policy 
brought the country to the brink of conflict with the 
West. At home, the kolkhoz-consolidation program com- 
pletely disorganized farm production and drove the peas- 
ants to passive resistance, thus aggravating the crisis even 
further. Economic Problems of Socialism shows that, 
on the one hand, Stalin was preparing to liquidate the 
kolkhoz form of property, and, on the other, he was 
seeking to create a revolutionary situation outside the 
U.S.S.R. by exacerbating tensions within the non-Com- 
munist world, 

We are now beginning to receive reliable information 
on how Russia reacted to Stalin’s death. We have learned 
recently of the strike among the slave laborers of 
Vorkuta. [See “Russian Slave Laborers Revolt.” by Mel- 
vin J. Lasky, Tot New Leaver, March 29.—Ep.] Later 
information tells of similar strikes in Karaganda and 
several other camps. The reaction of the “free” citizens 
was little different from that of the slave laborers. Most 
important, perhaps, confusion broke out in the ranks of 
the Communist party itself. Within the Party apparatus, 
the death of Stalin was greeted by manifestations of joy. 

These feelings determined the policy of the regime 
during the first months after the funeral. That policy was 
characterized by a desire to ease tension on both the 
foreign and domestic fronts. Stalin’s name virtually dis- 
appeared from the columns of the Soviet press. 

Very soon, however, it became apparent that these 
changes were creating new dangers for the regime. The 
disappearance of Stalin’s name from the press produced 
confusion among the most faithful, active workers in the 
Party apparatus: If Stalin had faded from memory so 
quickly, then what was there in the world that was 
lasting? If his death evoked such joy, what radical 
changes would the future bring? 


Similarly, the attempts to secure a foreign-policy 
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détente aroused great alarm among foreign Communists 
and among the Kremlin’s allies in Eastern Europe and 
Asia. Red China, in particular, had to be taken into ac- 
count, and its militant revolutionary leaders viewed with 
evident alarm the conciliatory gestures from Moscow. 

Nor was this moderate course yielding positive results 
at home. The kolkhoz peasants could not be pacified by 
a few meaningless official phrases; not only did they con- 
tinue their passive resistance, but they intensified it: 
There was an unusually long delay in spring field work. 

Beria’s arrest, Malenkov’s speech at the August ses- 
sion of the Supreme Soviet, Khrushchev’s report at the 
September Plenum of the Central Committee—these are 
the chief milestones marking the gradual return to the 
old, tested Stalinist policy. The regime decided to stop 
bidding for the favor of the kolkhoz peasants, and in- 
stead to smash them. The concessions supposedly being 
made to them (such as reduced taxes, privileges for pri- 
vate garden plots, etc.) are essentially smokescreens. 
They correspond to the major themes of Stalin’s famous 
article, “Dizziness from Success,” in the spring of 1930, 
which pretended to announce a retreat from collectiviza- 
tion even as the civil war in the countryside was intensi- 
fied. Today’s “concessions” are aimed to divide the think- 
ing of the peasants. The furor being raised over the 
settlement of “virgin lands” in the Altai Hills and in 
Siberia is intended to distract active elements among the 
youth: Actually, very little such land exists in Russia. 
Today’s stern reality is the preparation for liquidation 
of the remnants of peasant self-government in the kol- 
khozes, for transformation of the kolkhoz form of prop- 
erty into “all-national” property, for giving the state 
complete power to dispose of all agricultural output. 

By no means should one conclude, however, that this 
program means that the post-Beria regime is a stable one. 
The first blood has been shed among Stalin’s successors, 
and it was shed at a time when no new bloc had yet been 
securely welded together at the top level of the regime. 
Stalin began spilling the blood of his intra-Party foes 
ten years after setting up his personal dictatorship. His 
successors waited less than ten months. Blood, a special 
kind of liquid, is less often a cement binding alliances 
than an acid eating away the most solid links. 

Under these conditions, the immediate consolidation of 
a definite bloc on the Kremlin heights is highly unlikely. 
Far more probable are sharp new outbursts of conflict. It 
is very likely that the basic lines on which these conflicts 
will proceed are already being drawn: The section of the 
Party apparatus now headed by Khrushchev, which 
played the most active role in the liquidation of Beria, 
is working hard to strengthen the role of the Party ap- 
paratus; likewise, Malenkov is obviously rallying his sup- 
porters in the state apparatus as rapidly as possible, re- 
lying particularly on the industrial managers. Here is the 
most probable line of immediate conflict within the Krem- 
lin hierarchy. 
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N GENERAL, this is not a happy 
co among the nations. There is 
the cold war—without any sign of 
armistice or truce or treaty or end- 
ing of any sort. There is hanging 
perpetually over us a hydrogen bomb 
capable of devastating a thousand 
square miles at a stroke. You can- 
not expect people to be gay. 

But the notable thing is that here 
in America we are not downhearted. 
Within this rickety and menacing 
framework of international danger, 
we are busily remaking and improv- 
ing one or another of our communal 
or regional arrangements. In many 
areas of life, our people are going 
forward with confidence. 

This cheerful thought has come 
into my mind because I have been 
hearing about good things which are 
happening in various cities here 
and there throughout the land. My 
informant is an old friend, Robert 
A. Hoffman, who has lately been 
appointed Executive Director of the 
Board of Community Relations in 
Buffalo, N. Y. He has sent me let- 
ters, pictures and pamphlets to 
show that the citizens up there are 
at work making their town more 
humane. more decent, more friendly. 
But he warns me not to think that 
this is limited to one city. “There 
are,” he writes, “probably 25 agen- 
cies like ours in some of our prin- 
cipal cities and some of our smaller 
towns.” 

My first evidence of the new life 
up there by Niagara Falls came in 
the form of a beautiful circular. In 
pictures and text, it showed a lot of 
people of different sorts living peace- 
fully together and having fun. I saw 
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By William E. Bohn 


Making Homes 
Out of Cities 


young and old in their homes, going 
to church and school, playing games, 
tending to their jobs, building houses, 
holding meetings, discussing their 
affairs. 

Next to a picture of men going 
into a machine-shop, a paragraph 
goes like this: 


“America was built by the labor 
of men who wore many different 
kinds of clothes. We wear what 
fits our jobs. A man would look 
silly working on a big cement- 
mixer in a business suit, and a 
man would look equally silly in an 
office if he wore heavy work 
clothes. Most people want a job 
that they really enjoy doing, but 
one of the important things about 
a job is the family life it makes 
possible. Every family needs ade- 
quate income, but this alone does 
not mean a good family life.” 

It is only afterward that you re- 
alize that some of these families are 
white and some black, that some are 
Catholic, some Protestant and some 
Jewish. In the pictures, they are just 
human beings. 

This revealing publication came to 
me before I knew anything about 
the Board of Community Relations. 
I saw on the back cover the names 
of the Mayor and the members of 
the Common Council. I saw that the 
address of the Board was in the City 
Hall. So I jumped to the conclusion 
that this was simply an official body. 

Questions to Executive Director 
Hoffman soon brought information. 
The Board started as a volunteer 
organization in 1943. In 1945, an 
ordinance was passed giving it of- 
ficial status and the security of a 
place in the citys annual budget. 
Its duties were to find out about “in- 


ter-group tensions” and suggest to | 
the Mayor and the Council what 
ought to be done to “promote ami- | 
cable relations” within the town and 7 
“encourage and foster the spirit of 7 
American democracy.” 7 

The fifteen members, appointed by | 
the Mayor, really represent the city, | 
its religions, its educational institu. 
tions, its clubs, its neighborhoods. 
They have no police powers, but 
they work in close contact with all 
arms of the city government. If it 
looks as if something is going wrong 
in any neighborhood, the Board may 
appeal to the schools, the churches, 
the courts, the police, the housing | 
authorities or anyone else who can| 
help. It focuses the efforts of some | 
fifty private and official organization: 
upon tasks of community betterment. 
This massive cooperation is sym: 
bolized each year by a Conference | 
on Community Living. | 

It seems to me that this marks an 
advance in the idea of government. 
Our political machinery is usually 
thought of as a means of carrying 
on our essential common busines 
and maintaining a minimum of or 
der. The efforts of this body go ‘way 
beyond that idea. The concept being 
developed here is that of the cit 
as a home for all the people wh 
live in it. The citizens are not jus 
taxpayers and voters. They are neigh: 
bors interested in making life in the 
neighborhood secure, happy, cot 
structive. This was started under 
Mayor Joseph Mruk. It is going for 
ward under Mayor Steven Pankow. 
It is recognized as a fixed and im] 
portant part of the municipal setup. © 
I am told that similar things ar 
bursting out in more than a scot 
of American cities. If we can ju* 
stave off that hydrogen bomb for 
while! 
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By Richard C. Hottelet 


Snarls 


GEORGES BIDAULT 


CBS radio correspondent 


BERLIN 
ESTERN POLICY in Europe 
Wiierrintes that unity and 
survival depend in the long run on 
the solidarity of France and Ger- 
many. Yet, if France were trying 
deliberately to confuse the Germans 
and cast doubt upon their common 
cause, it could hardly have acted 
more consistently than it has since 
the end of the Berlin Conference. 

At Berlin, Molotov’s brutal presen- 
tation united the 
Western foreign ministers and their 
public opinion as nothing had done 
since Korea. They met Molotov’s 
challenge with an easy teamwork, a 
smooth cooperation which was all 
the more interesting for the parts 
played in it by France and, for the 
first time, by Germany. 

Georges Bidault, far from being 
the weak sister his colleagues and 
the apprehensive Germans had half 
expected, speedily and eloquently un- 
covered the Soviet traps. Among 
other things, he refused to abandon 
EDC in order to join the Soviet 
Union in a new coalition against 
Germany. The 32-nation European 
security plan seemed to tempt him as 
little as it did the others. 

With the calculated support of his 
British and American opposite num- 
bers, Mr. Bidault delivered the closest 
thing to a star performance for the 
West. But, while he deservedly took 
the honors, the course of the con- 


of Soviet aims 


ference made it clear that Germany, 
too, had made a vital contribution. 

Mr. Molotov had, as usual. tried 
to divide his adversaries by offering 
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each special inducements to unite 
with Russia against the others. 
France was approached in terms of 
security against the revanchiste 
schemes of Adenauer and his nest 
of Nazi, militarist serpents. These 
German vipers were blandly assured, 
at the same time, that Moscow was 
perfectly willing to resume normal 
trade and other contacts with them. 
Moreover, Molotov appealed to the 
same national pride with which he 
was frightening the French to per- 
suade the Germans to repudiate 
EDC, through which Western im- 
perialism, including France, sought 
to enslave them. The reward for 
such a deal with Moscow would be 
a German national army and a na- 
tional war industry. 

Other than the capitulation of 
France, nothing could have served 
Molotov’s purpose better than getting 
West Germany to join him in de- 
manding that the Western powers 
suspend EDC, at least for the mo- 
ment, and consider the Soviet draft 
of a German peace treaty. Had the 
Bonn Government, the Socialist op- 
position or any serious organ of pub- 
lic opinion supported this or the 
other Soviet proposals—that the for- 
eign ministers receive an East Ger- 
man delegation or consider a choice 
by referendum between EDC and a 
peace treaty—the Western ministers 
would have found themselves in an 
The Germans, 
however, contemptuously dismissed 
the various Soviet suggestions and 
unhesitatingly retorted that the first 
step was free elections. 


impossible position. 





The deadlock in world affairs de- 
fined more sharply than ever, Berlin 
gave the West a new impulse to put 
its house in order. The most effec- 
tive reply to Soviet strategy was 
certainly the swift completion of the 
European Defense Community, and 
the prospects of success had not 
looked better since the Treaties of 
Bonn and Paris were signed in May 
1952. 

Hope was bright for only a brief 
time. The common purpose which 
had newly bound Germany and 
France during the encounter in Ber- 
lin was soon dissipated in old argu- 
ment. Friction over the Saar and 
the ratification of the defense treat- 
ies sent sparks flying all too quickly. 
Exactly six weeks after the Berlin 
Conference, Moscow could feel that 
the time was ripe to re-mount the 
attack which had failed in Febru- 
ary. And no more was required than 
a dressed-up version of Molotov’s 
32-nation Europe and an application 
to join NATO. 

On February 18, Secretary Dulles 
stopped in Bonn on his way back to 
Washington. In a brief talk with 
Chancellor Adenauer, both men 
agreed in outline on their next steps. 
Germany was to complete the formal- 
ities of ratifying the defense treaties. 
It was then to join Britain and the 
United States in helping the French 
Government get the treaties through 
the National Assembly by fulfilling 
the three main French conditions. 

Chancellor Adenauer was to re- 
sume negotiations on the Saar and 
go far enough to reach agreement at 
least in principle. At the same time, 
Britain would assuage French fears 
of alliance with Germany by offer- 
ing all six member-states of EDC a 
Treaty of Association. The United 
States, for its part, was to prepare 
a declaration of solemn assurance 
that it would not desert Europe. In 
short, one great concerted effort to 
heave the EDC treaties out of the 
rut in which they rested in Paris— 
if possible by Easter, in plenty of 
time for the Geneva Conference. 

The German Chancellor went to 
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work at once. Both houses of Parlia- 
ment had passed the necessary laws, 
but the Social Democratic party had 
prevented their signature by charg- 
ing that military service was not en- 
visaged in the Basic Law of 1949. 
Dr. Adenauer, now equipped with a 
two-thirds majority in both houses, 
decided to amend the Constitution. 
On February 26, the 
passed amendments specifying that 


Bundestag 


national defense, including conscrip- 
tion for military service, was a 
responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment and that nothing in the Treat- 
ies of Bonn and Paris conflicted with 
the Basic Law. 


The British and 


Commissioners were willing to give 


American High 


their consent, as required under the 
Occupation Statute, but their French 
colleague was not. A chorus of fear- 
ful outcry swelled Paris that the 
Bonn Government might use its con- 
stitutional right of national defense 
to rearm without waiting for EDC. 
The foreign-policy committee of the 
National that 
the French High Commissioner veto 


Assembly demanded 
the amendments altogether. 
French fears of unilateral German 
far-fetched. 
was there not a shred of 


rearmament were 
Not only 


evidence that Bonn had any such in- 


very 


tention but there was every visible 


guarantee that any such attempt 
would be physically impossible. West 
Germany remains an occupied coun- 
try until EDC comes into being with 
its own elaborate structure of checks 
and restraints. Moreover, and most 
important, German popular demand 
to put on an EDC or any other uni- 
form was conspicuous by its absence. 

When the Bundesrat passed the 
19 and the 


Allied High Commission was still 


amendments on March 


paralyzed, the affair became a bitter 


fiasco. The defense treaties were 
originally a French idea, specifically 
designed to protect France against 
the revival of independent German 
They had been signed, had 
been guaranteed by Britain and the 


United States, and had been ratified 


by Belgium and Holland, two coun- 


power. 





tries with no less reason than France 
to fear German Now 
Germany, acting in full accord with 
Britain and the United States, 
to be prevented by French veto from 
The Chan- 
cellor and his coalition were in the 
unhappy posture of dragging a large- 
into a 
military alliance which offered little 


militarism. 
was 


ratifying a French plan. 


ly unenthusiastic country 


additional security for an immediate 
additional expenditure of at least one 
billion dollars a year. 

When, 


Western pressure forced France to 


after a week of writhing, 


approve the amendments, the damage 
was already done. And when, on re- 
ceiving the instruments of ratifica- 


tion in Paris. France demanded fur- 
ther complicated formalities, possibly 
entire new 


entailing an cycle of 


Parliamentary action in Germany, 
the damage was compounded. 
Negotiations on the Saar problem 
were also resumed with new vigor 
and a great flush of optimism right 
after Berlin. On March 9, Chancellor 
Adenauer made a special stop in 
Paris on his way to Greece. bring- 
ing new concessions designed to per- 
mit broad agreement on the spot. 
He accepted the van Naters plan to 
Europeanize the Saar as the basis 
for a settlement and thereby in fact 
renounced Germany's political claim 
to the territory. It was a courageous 
decision in the face of strong do- 
mestic criticism and a Bundestag 
resolution which stated emphatically 
that the Saar was part of Germany. 
The Chancellor's new approach 
was blighted before it was made 
when a set of French proposals ar- 
rived in Bonn the night before he 
left. France, while accepting the 
political separation of the Saar from 
demanded that France’s 
the Saar be 
maintained. This the Germans could 


They that 


genuine Europeanization of the Saar 


Germany, 


economic union with 


not swallow. replied 
required that Germany should, at 
least after a time, have equal eco- 
nomic rights there. They were pre- 
pared to 
French claims, 


respect certain special 


such as those con- 








cerned with France’s trade balance. 
But Germans of all parties loudly 
protested that preservation of the 
Franco-Saar economic union would 
make Europeanization no more than 
a cloak for a nineteenth-century land 
grab. The postponement, at France's 
request, of an international confer. 
ence to discuss creation of a Euro. 
pean Political Community did not | 
reinforce Germany’s belief in France, | 
Men like Chancellor Adenauer are 
fully disposed to examine the sources 
of French conduct and to accept it in 
large part as a consequence of past 
German behavior. But the mass of 
the people. so far as it shows any 
active interest in this problem at 
all, is much more inclined to ignore 
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the past and to condemn French 
qualms as the product of an in 
feriority complex totally indefensible 





in the present state of the world. 
At the present time, German poli- 


tics and German public opinion are 
stable to the point of seeming inert. 
The German people are preoccupied 
with enriching themselves. [t is un 
warranted to say that the aftermath 


of the Berlin Conference has de 


stroyed the hope of European unity. | 
But it would be foolish to suppose} 
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that this hope is as bright and at 
The Schuman Plan 
period of French leadership is prob 
ably finished. 
government has been laboring to 
restore Germany’s ties with _ the 
Western world and which has rushed 
into every movement for European 


tractive as it was. 


To a Germany whose 


integration, France has appeared to 
And_ today 
more friends in the 
self-confidence and 
It has less need 


and inclination to approach member 


give too little too late. 
Germany has 
world, more 
growing resources. 
ship in a Western alliance only 
through France. 

hour of Franco 
the best one cat 


hope for seems to be a marriage 


In this gloomy 
German relations, 


convenience. But who could guarat 
tee that the spiritless match of suc 
jealous partners would survive the 





a 
first crisis? Especially with Mosco¥ E 






making love to them both. 
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Christians in the Arab World 


Copts in Egypt and Maronites in Lebanon are being intimidated by Moslem rulers 











7HILE THE WORLD devotes its 
attention to Arab-world revo- 
lutions and increased Arab-Israel 
tension, a serious conflict is being 
waged in the Middle East between 
Christians and Moslems. Strengthened 
by the fact that the West treats them 
as the dominant force, Moslems are 
making life extremely difficult—if 
not almost impossible — for their 
Christian brethren. Although this 
struggle has received little notice, it 
has been going on with varying de- 
grees of intensity for some time. 

In Egypt, the Copts are suffering 
most from this situation. Descendants 
of ancient Egyptians who established 
one of the earliest churches in Christ- 
endom, they number about 3 million. 
To this day, they maintain the Coptic 
language. from 
Egyptian with strong Greek influ- 
ences. in their liturgy. 


derived ancient 
And it was 
only during the nationalist resurgence 
under Zaghloul Pasha, who had a 
Copt as one of his closest associates, 
that Coptic youth adopted Arabic, In 
those days. the crescent and the cross 
were together in _ public 
With the return of 
Pan-Islamic fanaticism, however, the 
Copts were subjected to persecution. 
Though they generally are more 
literate than Moslems, percentage- 
wise they receive fewer public offices. 

On March 5, 1951, the Arabic- 
language Coptic weekly, Al Manaret 
al-Misrayat. said in an editorial de- 
signed to fire its readers: 


carried 
demonstrations. 


“Your churches are closed and 
the faithful are driven out after 
being insulted and beaten .. . 
Your children’s teachers insult 
their Christian religion... . 
Christian boys and girls are kid- 
naped and coerced to embrace 
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Islam by diabolical means... . 
Christians cannot be civil-service 
employes, and they cannot even be 
employed in industrial companies 
founded by Christians with Christ- 
ian capital. In their little busi- 
nesses, they are subjected to ex- 
cessive taxation . . . . There is 
nothing that can lighten their suf- 
ferings in prison except conversion 
to Islam . . . . Radio broadcasting 
is forbidden to you and your 
religion.” 

In this same weekly, on February 
19, 1951, Al-Qumos Sergius, a dean 
of the Coptic Church, hinted that 
the Copts might find salvation by 
uniting with Israel. Then, he sug- 
gested, they could wrest the Sinai 
Peninsula from Egypt and establish 
it as a Coptic homeland: 

“Were the people of Israel more 
miserable in Egypt than the sons 
of the Copts are now? If we are 
thrown out of the land of our 
forefathers, Egypt. would Israel let 
us take refuge in the Sinai desert 
of our land? ... . Together. we 
could develop the desert, which 
would become the land of the 
Copts, its natural owners.” 

This was in the days of King 
Farouk, when it was customary to 
have one Copt in the Cabinet. Under 
General Naguib, there are no Copts 
in high Government positions. Never- 
theless, the people seem to fare much 
better—at least there is no restriction 
on building Copt churches. 

The plight of the Christian in the 
Moslem best 
demonstrated by Lebanon’s predica- 


world, however. is 
ment. Its problem is nothing less than 
survival of the only sizable, autono- 
mous Christian country in the Middle 
East. 

Since the seventh century, Leba- 
non’s inaccessible hills and valleys 
have been a refuge for Christians 


fleeing persecution and forced Islam- 
ization. The Maronites are the largest 
single group in the country, number- 
ing 450,000 in a total population of 
approximately 1,250,000. They con- 
sider themselves descendants of the 
ancient Phoenicians and still use the 
Aramaic (or Syriac) language in 
their liturgy. The Maronite Church 
is a national institution, and its 
patriarch has always been a national 
as well as a religious leader. Al- 
though some of their rites (like the 
spring festival, Mahrajan) are Christ- 
ianized versions of old Phoenician 
festivals, they are united to the Vati- 
can and recognize the Pope’s au- 
thority. 

Lebanon has other Christian com- 
munities: the Melkites (who pray in 
Greek but recognize the Pope’s au- 
thority), refugee Assyrians, refugee 
Armenians, Greek Orthodox, Catho- 
lics and Protestants. These groups, 
combined with the Maronites, give 
the Christians a slim majority in the 
country. Their position is further 
strengthened by the fact that Lebanon 
accommodates Moslem non-conform- 
ists. e.g., the Metwalis and Druses. 

After World War I, 
sumed the League of Nations man- 
date over Syria and Lebanon. The 
Lebanese. more Western-minded than 
any other Arabic-speaking people, 
were happy with their 
autonomy under French rule. During 
World War II, however, when the 
British, with American help, ousted 
the French from Syria and Lebanon, 
the Lebanese again found themselves 
in the menacing atmosphere of a pan- 
Arab policy encouraged by the West. 

For a while, Churchill thought of 


forming a federation of two states on 


France as- 


relatively 
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the Mediterranean littoral: Jewish 
Palestine and Christian Lebanon. 
And Chaim Weizmann, speaking to a 
group of Zionist leaders in New York 
on July 3, 1941, said that 
“there was a coincidence of in- 
terests in many respects between 
the Lebanese and ourselves. They, 
as Christians, were being pushed 
by Damascus into the Mediterran- 
ean. Similarly, Nablus [now part 
of Jordan and formerly the center 
of Arab opposition to Palestine 

Jews] would like to do the same 

to us as non-Moslems.” 

Although one might think other- 
wise, judging by the speeches of Dr. 
Charles Malik, Lebanese delegate to 
the United Nations, this sentiment of 
mutual interest and sympathy is not 
dead. Unfortunately, though, it has 
never been translated into policy. 
With the sole exception of Churchill’s 
abortive plan, no Western leader—or 
the Vatican—has encouraged it. 
when the Arab 
League was formed with the aid and 
blessing of the British Foreign Of- 
fice, Lebanon could do nothing but 


Consequently, 


join it. This was the only way she 
could buy some little measure of 
safety. In his book, The Near East 
Between East and West, Dr. Malik 
says that Lebanon joined the Arab 
League on the express condition that 
her sovereignty would not be af- 
fected. Nevertheless, Syria is carry- 
ing out a quiet economic boycott 
against Lebanon and is, moreover, 
encouraging Moslems in Lebanon to 
act as a fifth column in preparation 
for a Sudeten-style seizure of power. 

The struggle, 
and the West’s poor policy, is also 
clearly defined by the manner in 


Moslem-Christian 


which Point Four funds are being 
used. The Maronites live in the well- 
watered but poorly irrigated hills of 
Lebanon. This area is the key to 
the irrigation of the entire Levant, 
and a_ hydroelectric project here 
could provide a livelihood for Maron- 
ite farmers and halt their emigration. 
But American officials in charge of 
technical assistance to Lebanon de- 
cided to begin a project in the 


Moslem belt, in the southern part of 
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the country that borders on Israel. 

Very little has been done on the 
project, however. An AP dispatch in 
the New York Times, on January 3, 
reports that less than half a million 
of the $4 million assigned to Lebanon 
by the United States has been used 
thus far. It continues with the fan- 
tastic explanation that everyone con- 
siders the irrigation project a con- 
spiracy to help Israel. But the fact 
is that Moslem landowners do not 
want it because it will destroy their 
feudal system. By hampering the 
project’s progress, the Moslems have 
acquired a new propaganda weapon. 
They tell their peasants that the slow- 
down is the result of a Yankee-Jewish 
plot. What is more, they insist that 
Maronite and other 
Christians do not want the Moslems 
to be in a position where they can 
tip the delicate scale of majority- 
minority relations. 

The Lebanese delegation in Wash- 
ington has carefully avoided any men- 
tion of the real conflict. Its only com- 
ment regarding Lebanon’s failure to 
use more than a fraction of the funds 
was that “Lebanon is not complaining 
of its inability to use the Point Four 
funds but of the relatively small 
amount assigned to it.” 

The Christian-Moslem _ struggle, 
though, has been brought into sharp 
focus by Maronites living in America. 
There are twice as many Maronites 
living abroad as there are in Leba- 
They are particularly close to 
their native country, since Lebanon’s 
constitution provides emigrants with 
the citizenship rights of actual in- 
habitants—a measure obviously de- 
signed to preserve the country’s 
Christian character. Moreover, with- 
out the financial assistance coming 
from Lebanese-Americans, the Ma- 


nationalists 


non. 


ronites in Lebanon would be even 
worse off than they are. 

The Lebanese in America, whether 
writing in Arabic or in English, are 
usually less diplomatic than their 
country’s official delegations. Thus, 
A. Richard, General Director of 
Friends of Lebanon, a society of 
Christian Lebanese in New Mexico, 





recently wrote in the Lebanese-Ameri- 
can Journal: 


“In May 1953, the Moslem So- 
ciety in Beirut held a big meeting 
at which they demanded that the 
Constitution be modified and that 
Christians not be allowed to dis- 
play any of the emblems of their 
faith. At the same time, the Presi- 
dent of Lebanon was making a 
friendly tour of the Arab states, 
urging their unification with 
Lebanon for military purposes. . .. 

“In the Assembly of the United 
Nations, Lebanon’s representative, 
in spite of his duty to God and 
country, participated in the desig- 
nation of Lebanon as an Arab state 
and is devoting most of his time 
and efforts to the welfare of the 
Arab states, while drawing his 
salary from the Lebanese treasury 
(two-thirds of which comes from 
Christian residents and emi- 
grants) .” 

Strange as it may seem, very little 
information about this Christian- 
Moslem struggle in Lebanon, and 
everywhere else in the Arab world, 
has penetrated the American press. 
Correspondents in Beirut seem to be 
lieve the pro-Arab protestations of 
Lebanon’s Christian President, 
Camille Chamoun. Probably they 
think the Maronites are happy that 
their capital is the focus of a move- 
ment which seeks to reduce them to 
second-class citizenship. The only 
noticeable exception is Harry Ellis of 
the Christian Science Monitor, who 
has begun to discover the real issues 
in Lebanon’s complex political situa- 
In his January 5 dispatch, he 
revealed: 


tion. 


“Lebanese Christians, who 
achieved their privileged position 

. only after centuries of inter- 
mittent persecution in the Moslem 
world. almost certainly would 
fight against any change in the 
status quo. And many observers 
foresee actual civil war if the 
Moslems press their claims to the 
point of open revolt.” 


If this kind of reporting con- 
and Americans are made 
aware of the true situation in the 
Middle East, the West may adopt 4 
more realistic attitude toward the 
Arab world. 


tinues. 
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Their strong friendship is serving as a model for the rest of the world 


ISTANBUL 
First saw America forty years 
l ago, when I was there as a stu- 
dent in 1911-14. When I came again 
this past winter as one of four news- 
paper editors accompanying Turkish 
President Celal Bayar on his official 
visit to the United States, I was as- 
tonished by the change. 
On the eve of World War I, Amer- 
ica seemed hardly interested in the 
I found that the 


editors of leading 


outside world. 
foreign many 
American newspapers were English- 
men, who gave their readers a purely 
British picture of the outside world. 
\s regards Turkey, the prevailing 
sentiment was either hostility caused 
by Russian and British propaganda, 
indifference, or hazy ideas based on 
the Thousand and One Nights. The 
idea that Turkey and the United 
States would one day find themselves 
in close collaboration for a common 
purpose would have seemed incon- 
ceivable at that time. 

Today, everything is different. On 
my recent visit, I found Americans 
—even in the supposedly isolationist 
areas—fully conscious of their re- 
sponsibilities in world affairs and 
eager to express appreciation for 
Turkey’s active contribution in the 
Korean fighting. 

Clearly, many things must have 
changed on both sides to make the 
present relationship possible. For her 
part, America has learned a great 
deal from bitter past experience. The 
average American seems to realize 
now that individual security is no 
longer possible for any country, and 
that the United States cannot evade 
its role of world leadership. By con- 
trast with four decades ago, Amer- 
icans today have become the best-in- 
formed people in the 
international affairs. 


world on 


April 19, 1954 


By Ahmed Emin Yalman 


As for Turkey, the former Sick 
Man of Europe has made an amazing 
recovery. As a result of casting off 
the fetters of theocracy and mon- 
archy, liquidating its imperial bur- 
den, and instituting fundamental re- 
forms in every sphere of life, Turkey 
has accomplished a veritable national 
regeneration. The once imperialistic, 
militaristic nation has become im- 
mune to the viruses of irredentism 
and power-lust, and is thus able to 
share in building a secure founda- 
tion for world peace and freedom. 

As long ago as 1919, Turkish 
patriots regarded close cooperation 
with America as the only solution, 
on an idealistic as well as an eco- 
nomic basis, for the problems of the 
struggling young Turkish Republic. 
The Wilsonian League—so named in 
order to remind America of her re- 
sponsibility for the Wilsonian prin- 
ciples on the basis of which Turkey 
surrendered in World War I—was 
formed in that year to prepare the 
way for U.S.-Turkish collaboration. 

The Turkish “National Congress,” 
which briefly 


functions after the dissolution of the 


assumed legislative 
Ottoman Empire, approved the prin- 
the 
United States. The idea was also in- 
corporated in the “National Pact,” 
a blueprint for the future of Turkey 
drawn up by the revolutionary con- 


ciple of close relations with 


gresses of Erzerum and Sivas in 
1919, and was officially ratified by 
Parliament in 1920, 

The United States showed its in- 
terest in closer relations by sending 
the King-Crane Commission to Tur- 
key in 1919 and the Harbord Com- 
mission in 1920, by the effective sup- 
port accorded the new government in 
Ankara by Admiral Marc Bristol, 


and by its backing of Turkey during 
the Lausanne Peace Treaty negotia- 
tions in 1922 and 1923. It took 31 
years for the promise of Lausanne to 
ripen into the present close alliance. 
The Truman Doctrine gave it its 
greatest forward push in 1947, and, 
seven years later, President Bayar’s 
official visit has set the capstone on 
the new relationship. 
American-Turkish cooperation is 
more than an alliance. It is a part- 
nership directed toward a common 
idealistic goal, in which the elements 
of greed and crass self-interest so 
characteristic of such relationships 
are conspicuously lacking. 
The people 


showed in the way they greeted Tur- 


American clearly 
key’s President that they are aware 
of the unique and ground-breaking 
character of this partnership. which 
has so brilliantly passed the test of 
fire 
too, 
link 


are 


in Korea. The Turkish people, 
appreciate the opportunity this 
with America affords them and 
merit the 
tinuing confidence of the American 


determined to con- 
people. I am convinced that the new 
friendship between the United States 
and Turkey will serve as a model for 
the rest of the world. 





| “THE BROTHERS 
COMMUNAZI”’ 


Parallel quotations prove that 
Nazis and Communists are broth- 
ers under the skin. Students and 
union members have found it 


invaluable. 
10 for 25 cents 100 for $2 
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Will Ike's Speeches Haunt Him? 


St. Louis 

ORMER President Harry S. Tru- 
r man, looking happy, relaxed and 
healthy, was in St. Louis recently to 
make the principal address at a testi- 
monial dinner, The affair was in hon- 
or of Rabbi Samuel Thurman of the 
United Hebrew Temple, a close per- 
sonal friend, and Truman spoke up 
for justice and tolerance, declaring: 
“Those of us who believe in God can 
never be content to live for ourselves 
alone.” 

Afterward, receiving newspaper- 
men before entraining for his home 
at Independence, he cheerfully par- 
ried efforts to draw him into saying 
something specific about Indo-China 
or the Army-McCarthy imbroglio. 
The former President suggested, in 
effect, that the man in the White 
House has a back-breaking job and 
can do without uninformed criticism. 
“The Monday-morning quarterback 
is the smartest man in the world,” he 
remarked. A reporter asked if he 
thought Republican handling of the 
Korean issue in the 1952 Presidential 
campaign might now hamper the Ad- 
ministration as it faces up to Indo- 
China. Again, Truman had no com- 
ment. 

The former President’s attitude is 
fitting and proper. But one who saw 
the “Second Battle of Korea” develop 
in the Midwest during the summer 
of 1952 
calling how handily the Republicans 


can scarcely avoid re- 
won it, or how little regard some of 
them showed for the possibility that 
they themselves might one day have 
to make harsh decisions in the Far 


East. 


12 


By William K. Wyant Jr. 


Precisely to what extent the “de- 
bate” over Korea influenced voters 
will never be known. The magnitude 
of Eisenhower’s triumph, however, 
suggests that he could have won 
without the partisan, almost frantic 
emphasis which the issue received in 
the campaign’s closing days. The 
hope that 1952 would come and go 
without an emotional binge on Korea 
was vastly encouraged, it will be re- 
membered, when Eisenhower was 
nominated. There was a sense of 
urgency in the hope, because those 
Americans who believed in the United 
Nations saw clearly that the slow 
progress of the Korean War had en- 
dangered the whole concept of joint 
action against an aggressor. 

In his early campaigning, Eisen- 
hower was reluctant to cheapen his 
appeal. He did not waver in his in- 
sistence that Truman’s decision to 
back up South Korea with troops was 
right. As late as August 27, 1952, 
columnist Joseph Alsop was able to 
say that the Republican candidate 
“has defied the venomous partisans 
to be truthful and honest about such 
grave problems as the Korean War.” 

A short time later, Eisenhower was 
speaking of the “terrible blunders” 
which led to the war. Touring In- 
diana, he hinted to Hoosier house- 
wives that a different hand at the 
tiller might have saved both China 
and the taxpayers’ money without 
ruffling a hair on Junior’s head or 
altering the price-tags at the super- 
market. At Champaign, Illinois. the 
crusading candidate addressed an 
audience composed principally of 
University of Illinois students, some 


of whom would presumably be called 
on to bear arms for their country. 
To them he said: 

“We must avoid, ladies and 
gentlemen, the kind of bungling 
that led us into Korea and could 
lead us into others. The young 
farm boys must stay on the farms: 
the students must stay in school.” 


For a classic example of how to 
simplify a complex 
events for listeners shaky on recent 
history, students of politics could 
hardly do better than the speech pre- 
pared for Eisenhower’s appearance 
in Detroit on October 24, 1952. This 
was the speech that contained the 
offer to go personally to Korea. 


sequence of 


To voters with only vague know! 
edge of how the United States got 
involved in Korea, the Detroit indict- 
ment must have seemed unanswer- 


able. Point followed point with re- | 


lentless logic. At a time when any 
competent schoolboy might have pre- 
dicted the consequences, Eisenhower 
suggested, the nation’s leadership 
had reeled drunkenly, fearfully. from 
one error to the next. Among other 
things. the Detroit speech contained 
this passage: 

“The terrible record of these 


years reaches its dramatic climax 
in a series of unforgettable scenes 


on Capitol Hill in June of 1949. | 


By then, the decision to complete 
withdrawal of American forces 
from Korea—despite menacing 
signs from the north—had been 
drawn up by the Department of 
State. The decision included the 
intention to ask Congress for aid 
to Korea to compensate for the 
withdrawal of American forces. 


“This brought questions from 7 
Congress. The Administration p® 7 
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rade of civilian and military wit- 

nesses before the House Foreign 

Affairs Committee was headed by 

the Secretary of State. He and his 

aides faced a group of Republican 

Congressmen both skeptical and 

fearful... . 

“First: Republican Congress- 
man John Lodge of Connecticut 
asked: ‘{Do] you feel that the 
Korean Government is able to fill 
the vacuum caused by the with- 
drawal of the Occupation forces?’ 

“The Administration answered: 
‘Definitely.’ ” 

In this first point, and in those 
which followed, Eisenhower’s speech 
was meticulously accurate. He told 
how five Republican Committee 
members had issued a minority re- 
port demanding that troops remain 
in Korea. Indeed, the impression was 
left that the State Department had 
acted against military advice and was 
contemptuous of danger from the 
north. 

The truth of the matter’ may be 
had by anybody who troubles to com- 
pare the Detroit speech with the full 
text of the House Committee’s report. 
From what had gone before, for ex- 
ample, the implication of the speech 
was that the witness who answered 
“Definitely” to Congressman Lodge’s 
question was a bungling civilian, a 
State Department man, or worse. 
Actually, however, the spokesman 
was Major-General Charles L. Bolte 
of the Department of the Army’s 
Plans and Operations Division. Three 
representatives of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, two brigadier-generals and 
a rear admiral, also testified and 
backed General Bolte’s position fully. 

Eisenhower’s Detroit address en- 
raged his old chief. President Tru- 
man charged that the speech con- 
tained so many quotations out of 
context that it added up to an at- 
tempt to deceive the electorate. 

Now there is the fateful question 
of whether U.S. soldiers will be need- 
ed to retrieve the situation in Indo- 
China. President Eisenhower is meet- 
ing the challenge manfully. As he 
does so, it is lamentable that mem- 
ories of the 1952 debate on Korea 
are what they are. 
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Water Shortage Perils 
Southwestern Boom 


By Bicknell Eubanks 


DALLAS 

RAMATIC and gigantic answers 
D* being proposed for the 
crippling problems created by one of 
the worst droughts ever to hit the 
Southwest. range 
from building conventional dams to 
transporting surplus waters of the 
Missouri and Mississippi Rivers to 


These proposals 


the headwaters of such Southwestern 
the Colorado of 


Texas, the Brazos, the Trinity and 


river systems as 
the Canadian. These rivers rise in 
areas which are chronically deficient 
in rainfall. None have the benefit of 
winter snow-packs to recharge them 
in the spring thaws. Several times, in 
recent years, one or more have gone 
dry, as the Rio Grande did in 1953. 

The drought in the Southwest is 
already more than three years old, 
and many areas are short more than 
a year’s rainfall. Even here in north 
central Texas (usually a bit wetter 
than the territory west of the tradi- 
tional 30-inch rainfall line), precipi- 
tation during March was less than a 
fifth of normal. What a well-informed 
Texas writer, William Weber John- 
son, said in Life magazine (July 13, 
1953) applies pretty well to the en- 
tire Southwest: “The hard fact is 
that Texas simply does not have 
enough water in the right places to 
support its fast-growing population, 
industry and agriculture.” 

In other words, the Southwest’s 
tremendous boom since the start of 
World War II is being threatened by 
the lack of sufficient water for in- 
dustry, farm and home. And, in most 
of the area, neither conventional en- 
gineering nor moderate expenditures 
can appreciably correct the present 
trend. Radical steps must be taken. 

The two most ambitious sugges- 
tions have come from Texas Con- 


gressmen. Senator Lyndon B. John- 
son has proposed (and has had ex- 
amined by Bureau of Reclamation 
experts) plans for an interbasin canal 
to parallel the Texas Gulf Coast. This 
canal would transfer surplus water 
from the Texas-Louisiana border, 
where annual rainfalls of 50 inches 
are common, into the less fortunate 
areas to the southwest. 
Representative Mahon, 
from the Texas Panhandle, urges 
bringing water across the plains 
from the River. These 
taken from the Missouri 
Basin at flood time, would be poured 
into Southwestern river basins, which, 


George 


Missouri 
waters, 


by a series of dams, would be con- 
verted into elongated reservoirs. 

Still a third plan has been pro- 
posed by Guy C. Jackson Jr., of 
President of the 
Texas Water Conservation Associa- 
tion. It calls for channeling Miss- 
issippi River floodwaters. 

The interbasin canal proposed by 


Anahuac, Texas, 


Senator Johnson has won approval 
from such serious students as Dr. 
Walter Prescott Webb, University of 
Texas history professor and author 
of The Great Plains and Vanishing 
Frontier. Dr. Webb also wrote a 
monograph, More Water For Texas, 
recently published by the University 
of Texas Press. In it, he recalls his 
boyhood in central West Texas 


“where there was barely enough 
water for domestic purposes, often 
not enough for the stock, and 
never enough for the crops except 
in the unusual years when the 
rains came in bountiful supply. .. . 
Eventually, we dug a well which 
furnished a scanty supply, abund- 
ant only in rainy seasons when the 
surface water reinforced the meag- 
er subterranean trickle. Then we 
paid a man to drill a deeper well, 
and it was all both wells could do 
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WATER 


CONTINUED 


to keep us from hauling water in 
the dry seasons.” 


Once 
ers are hauling water. 


more, farmers and ranch- 
Some have 
drilled their wells deeper, but many 
have gone through the water-bearing 
strata. In the High Plains, where vast 
wheat spreads have long been irri- 
gated by well-water, the water table 
is dropping relentlessly lower. It is 
costing more and more to irrigate, 
and costs may soon top profits. 

In the cities, the water problem 
gets more acute as the population 
reaches record levels almost hourly. 
The Houston Chamber of Commerce 
recently estimated that Harris County 
{metropolitan Houston) will pass the 
one-million population mark a few 
seconds after midnight next July 3. 
Dallas County 
the 750.000 


please everybody but the water ex- 


has already passed 


mark. These figures 
perts. Not only will the people them- 


selves put added strain on over- 
worked municipal supplies, but the 
industries which have made this phe- 
nomenal growth possible demand ad- 
ditional billions of gallons of water 
daily. As Dr. Webb warns, the people 
of the Southwest are being called up- 
on now “to act for themselves in 
warding off a great calamity. They 
are not being asked to make a sacri- 
fice, but to avert one by making an 


investment in the future.” 
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By Joseph R. Fiszman 


CHATTANOOGA 
ENNESSEE is full of extremes and 
contradictions. Ugly industrial 


towns—and the wonderful Smoky 
Mountains, their valleys and the 
plains covered with rich blue grass 
growing high and thick in winter and 
summer. Poverty, ignorance and 
moonshine in the isolated mountain 
the the 


United States—and genuine intellect- 


hamlets, Dogpatches_ of 
ualism in towns like Chattanooga and 
Nashville. Politicians of the style of 
Al Capp’s Senator Jack S. Fogbound 
—and truly progressive statesmen. 
The finest Negro educational institu- 
tions—and the worst cases of dis- 
crimination. (In Nashville, the stately 
buildings of Fisk University rise up 
from the heart of the slums, close to 
railroad yards and dumping 
grounds.) City slums and fine parks; 


the 
colonial mansions and modernistic 
homes. The Memphis machine boss, 
Ed Crump—and Senator Estes Ke- 
fauver and Representative J. Percy 
Historical old 


Priest. monuments, 
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cemeteries, ancient plows pulled by ¥ 


horses—and TVA. 


as 


(OE 


REPORT FROM 


= 


Tennessee has the best press in? 
the South—the Chattanooga Times," 


owned by the same Ochs family 7 


which runs the New York Times, 


and the Nashville Tennessean. Ten- 7 


Pied 


nessee also has the most reactionary © 


paper in the South—the Chattanooga 7 
News-Free Press, which prints George | 


Sokolsky and Westbrook Pegler. and 7 


(oddly for the Democratic South) © 


supports Senator McCarthy. 


* 


Narrowing the focus a bit, Chatta- 7 


nooga has homes designed by some 
of the nation’s most advanced archi- | 
tects and dwellings which date back © 


to the Civil War. 


Mountain, 


Famous Lookout 

which _ bloody 
battles once raged, is now inhabited 
by “the Lookout Mountain Set.” the 
conservative, withdrawn and respect- 


around 


able middle class; but one must pass 
dreadful surrounded 
by rot and garbage where hungri 


slums—shacks 


dogs seek old bones in trash cans— | 


to reach the majestic expanse which 


is the Chickamauga Dam. Chatta- 


nooga also has one of the few movie § 


theaters in the South showing foreign 


films, and the original Coca-Cola § 





eA 
= 


bottling plant. (Coca-Cola not only § 


provides Chattanooga with great 


wealth, but supplies the schools with 
their “Drive Slowly” signs.) 


Chattanooga today has one of the 


worst unemployment problems in the § 
South. With a population of 131,041. 9 
there are 20,000 unemployed. Small 9 


factories and foundries, which pre 
viously produced for the Army and 
gave their men 48 hours’ work with 
pay, have shifted to 4 
forty-hour week or less; some have 
closed down entirely. Because this 
trend began in July 1953, many of 
the unemployed have already & 


52 hours’ 
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hausted their 26 weeks of unemploy- 
ment insurance and some are now on 
the welfare rolls. A major reason for 
the increased unemployment is the 


pulled by 


press in) fact that many small industries here 

za Times, were dependent on Chrysler’s sub- 
is family | contracts for Army equipment. When 
k Times,® Defense Secretary Wilson awarded 
an Ten: © these contracts to General Motors, 
sactionary 


' Chrysler was forced to shut down. In 
addition, thousands of unemployed, 
mainly Negroes, who had gone to 


attanooga 
its George 


egler. and) Detroit in search of better-paying 

c¢ South) ) jobs have come back to their slums, 
° » disappointed and penniless. 

it, Chatta- TVA is the pride of Tennessee. 
by some During the last twenty years. it has 

ced archi- © created new jobs, brought new. cheap 
date back © electricity to the countryside, made 


s Lookout § the Tennessee River navigable, halted 


n bloody § floods, virtually wiped out malaria, 
inhabited § reduced soil erosion, and created 
| Set.” the 


| lakes and wonderful camp sites. Even 
id respect: the aforementioned Chattanooga 
) News-Free Press, to which everything 
urrounded § created by the previous administra- 
re hungry : tion is abhorrent, dares not criticize 


ish cans— » TVA. 


nse which 7 


must pass 





The Authority’s big new project is 
1. Chatta- ; the Kingston Steam Plant, now un- 
few movie § der construction, which will have a 
ng foreign § power capacity of 1.6 million kilo- 
Coca-Cola © watts. When completed, it will be the 
| not only & largest steam-generating plant in the 
‘ith great § world. But will this and other proj- 
hools with § ects of TVA be completed now that 
3. ) * the House Appropriations Committee 
one of the Shas slashed $38 million from the 
ems in the § $141.8-million TVA budget which 
of 131,041. § President Eisenhower recommended? 
yed. Small § Will they be completed now that the 
which pte @ same committee has recommended 
Army and § an interest charge of 21% per cent on 


work with § all funds allocated to TVA power 
ifted to #§ facilities—and recommended abolish- 
some have § ing TVA’s authority to limit the 
cause this § power rates charged by the munici- 
3, many of Palities and cooperatives? The 214- 
lready ¢© & per-cent charge would increase power 
‘ew Leader © April 19, 1954 


rates in the Valley by $27 million; 
yet, enemies of the Authority still in- 
sist that TVA pay back in forty years 
all the funds advanced to it by the 
Federal Government. How can this 
be done when the means for doing 
so are taken away? 

All this is causing Tennesseans 
much uneasiness. They await assur- 
ance from Washington, but what they 
hear gives no relief. Secretary of the 
Interior Douglas McKay came down 
to East Tennessee in the middle of 
March to visit the Alcoa plant and 
also saw the TVA installations for 
the first time. Asked in Knoxville 
what he thought of TVA, Secretary 
McKay answered: “I have no quarrel 
with public power. The only thing I 
am against is monopoly.” But so far 
no word has been uttered against 
such private monopolies as the 
mighty Georgia Power Company and 
the Alabama Power Company. 

The recent intrigues against TVA 
Chairman Gordon Clapp, a career 
official who is tremendously popular 
here, have also contributed to local 
uncertainty. Many Tennesseans fear 
that his removal would be the pre- 
lude to the scuttling of TVA. 

The Administration has stated that 
$27 million will be allocated to the 
South this year for new plants and 
equipment. None of it has yet been 
seen in Tennessee. In addition to the 
20,000 unemployed in Chattanooga, 
there are 66,000 more unemployed in 
Middle Tennessee (including Nash- 
ville)—mainly workers in the build- 
ing trades previously employed in 
public housing and various TVA 
projects. Beyond this figure of 66,000 
registered unemployed, there is 30 
per cent of the Middle Tennessee 
labor force which does not qualify 
for the unemployment-insurance pro- 
gram; it is not known how many of 
these are idle. 





KEFAUVER: NASHVILLE OPEN HOUSE 


As a result of these dissatisfactions, 
the popularity of Senator Estes 
Kefauver grows tremendously. Even 
Boss Crump, who opposed him in 
1948 and thereafter, announced from 
his Arkansas vacation retreat that, 
while he is “filing no brief for 
Kefauver,” he might perhaps endorse 
the Senator because, among other 
things, Kefauver is “a strong sup- 
porter of TVA, which means every- 
thing to Memphis, Shelby County and 
Tennessee.” When Kefauver recently 
held open house in Nashville, he was 
visited not only by dozens of delega- 
tions but by hundreds of ordinary 
citizens who came to contribute their 
dollars to his re-election campaign. 
Popular sympathy is being intensi- 
fied by a spreading rumor that not 
only his political enemies but even 
the Mafia has engaged itself finan- 
cially in order to “get their man” in 
the August 5 primaries. 

And so Tennessee, the Volunteer 
State, lives in a mood of expectation 
as spring bursts into gorgeous bloom. 
It is a state of contrasts and contra- 
dictions. 











By Sidney Hook 


Robert 
Hutchins 


Rides Again 


In the name of democracy, his new book 
advocates the same old aristocratic 
theories of education which, in the past, 


have helped undermine democracy 








N A RECENT magazine article, Robert Hutchins re. 
ati to his charge that “the entire teaching profes. 
sion of the United States is now intimidated.” | say 
“returned” because, almost four years ago, he broadcast 
the news to the world: “Everywhere in the United States, § 
university professors, whether or not they have tenure, 


are silenced by the general atmosphere of repression 
that now prevails.” I have italicized entire and every. F 
where because they convey the flavor of Mr. Hutchins’: 
thought whatever the subject of his discourse: he is a 
master of the unqualified phrase. 

The use of extreme, unqualified language is almost al- [ 
ways a sign of the failure to make proper discriminations. 
The present climate of opinion (which, together with | 
the rest of us, Mr. Hutchins deplores) is, indeed. partly 
the result of extreme, unqualified language about sub- 
version, foreign policy and Communism. 

Sometimes I think that Mr. Hutchins’s belief that 
American professors and teachers are completely in 
timidated is bound up in his own mind with their refusal 
to accept his educational theories—so clear, so apparently 
compelling. and so unqualified in their claims. Unable to 
convince American educators of the validity of his 
position, Mr. Hutchins has had more success with those | 
who are not educators. He has persuaded many publiec- 
spirited citizens that our entire educational system from | 
kindergarten to university is a dismal failure. and that 
only his own philosophy can serve as a basis for its re 
construction. Mr. Hutchins’s writings are the source of 
many current strictures against modern education which 
assert that teachers are unable and unwilling to teach 
properly because they have been misled by the idea 
of John Dewey, scientific psychology, and a false view 
of the nature of democracy. 

Mr. Hutchins’s own scheme of education has been de 
veloped in detail for liberal education on the college level 
The curriculum of the elementary and high schools is 
to be reorganized in such a way as to make this scheme 
of liberal education (the only kind of liberal education. 
we are told) possible for all students. 





The most recent expression of Mr. Hutchins’s educe| 
tional views is found in his book, Conflicts in Education. 
It is frankly and proudly non-empirical. It makes gre#! 
play with deduction from axiomatic first principles ané| 










Although in recent years Sidney 
Hook has been best known as a 
political commentator, he has 
long been influential as an edu- 
eator. A biographer and asso- 
ciate of John Dewey, he is the 
author of Education for Modern 
Man and was among the first to 
criticize seriously the St. John’s 
College “Great Books” experi- 
ment. He did so in the pages of 
THe New Leaver a decade ago. 
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purports to derive a desirable educational program 
from metaphysical premises. Mr. Hutchins does not at- 
tempt to meet criticisms of his views. He apparently be- 
lieves that such criticisms are most effectively met by 
being ignored. The book restates familiar views but 
maintains much more explicitly than ever before that no 
intelligent or consistent person can disagree with Mr. 
Hutchins’s conception of an education appropriate for 
free men and at the same time believe in democracy. 
In effect, we are given an unqualified choice between 
agreeing with Mr. Hutchins or abandoning the demo- 
cratic ideal. It is as momentous as all that! 

Here I wish only to analyze some of the leading as- 
sumptions behind his position. The first assumption 
concerns the ends of education and how they are derived. 
The second concerns the curricular means by which these 
ends are to be achieved. The third, and most important, 
concerns the claim that to deny the adequacy of Mr. 
Hutchins’s curricular means involves a denial of the 
democratic philosophy itself. 

That the central aim of education should be the de- 
velopment of man’s power of thought is, so far as I 
know, denied by nobody—provided we do not identify 
power of thought with a specific intellectual skill. But 
whereas most educators justify the emphasis on thought 
because of its key role in the organization of impulse 
and feeling, the control of action, and the enrichment 
of the meanings of experience even when we cannot act, 
Mr. Hutchins derives it from a definition of man’s fixed 
and essential nature: Man is a rational animal; he is 
uniquely different from other animals by virtue of his 
power to think: therefore, education must be directed 
exclusively to the cultivation of his intellect. 

There are several things wrong with the deduction. 
First, even if we deny that other animals can think 
(and not all psychologists agree with this), the power to 
think is not the only differentiating feature of the 
human animal. Man is the only animal who makes his 
tools. Man is the only animal with a sense of humor. If 
we were to derive our educational aims from these 
differentiae, we would have to say that man’s education 
must primarily be vocational or technological or that it 
must develop his power to crack jokes. 

Second, the nature of a thing is not completely ex- 
plained by what differentiates it; 
qualities it has in common with other species in its genus. 


there are also the 


Man is a creature of emotion, an organism which adapts 
to, and modifies, its environment. An education appro- 
priate to the nature of man must be appropriate to the 
whole of man’s nature. This would include some things 
that Mr. Hutchins excludes. The Greeks, whom Mr. 
Hutchins takes as his models, regarded as the end of 
education not exclusively intellectual development, but 
the harmonious development of all human faculties. 
Third, what do we mean by thought? Modern educa- 
tion, to the extent that it is inspired by Dewey, interprets 
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it broadly as creative intelligence in the solution of prob- 
lems which arise in all fields of human experience. But 
Mr. Hutchins seems to identify thought or reason with 
academic intellectuality, with verbal skills in the in- 
terpretation of texts. 

This deductive approach from fallible first principles 
is carried over into discussion of the curriculum of 
education. Since by definition all men have a common 
nature, both the education appropriate to that nature 
and the means of achieving it, the educational curriculum, 
must be common. Therefore, education everywhere at 
all times and for all men (and women) must be the 
same. Contrast this conclusion with modern education, 
which, not by deduction but by inquiry, discovers that 
men have a great many needs in common and yet vary 
greatly; that their differences in culture and time reflect 





DEWEY: ACCUSED OF MISLEADING TEACHERS 


themselves in the way their common needs are fulfilled; 
and that, even in the same culture, variations among them 
are appreciable. It therefore stresses the fact that their 
indisputable common need—the development of intel- 
ligence—may be achieved in different ways. 

An analogy might make the point clearer. Everyone 
needs to be healthy. What it means to be healthy (ce., 
the definition of health) is the same for all men. We 
might even concede that the formal requirements of a 
well-balanced diet necessary for health are the same for 
all men. But who will therefore deduce that all men must 
eat the same things at the same time (or exercise in the 
same way) in order to be healthy? If there are differ- 
ences among them, if they live in different climates and 
must perform different tasks, to prescribe a common 
dietary regimen is to guarantee that not all of them will 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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HUTCHINS coxnseso 


be healthy. Just as there are different dietary roads to 
health, so there are different curricular roads to educa- 
tional maturity. Great segments of these roads, of course, 
will be common. 

I believe it can be established that, in order to be in- 
telligent, men must be able to communicate with each 
other, understand the cultural past relevant to their pres- 
ent experience, and, in so doing, acquire certain basic 
skills and familiarity with certain subject-matters. But, 
if they are to be intelligent in the modern world, their 
education must prepare them to cope with the problems 
of that world. How to do this best cannot be derived from 
definitions, but must be discovered by inquiry and ex- 
periment, which may not give us absolute or certain truth 
for all time but sufficiently reliable knowledge for our 
time. This is a far cry, however, from Mr. Hutchins’s 
all-prescribed curriculum for all men and women, whose 
model, incidentally, is not so much the Chicago plan as 
the curriculum of St. John’s College. 

Mr. Hutchins is very well aware of the diversity and 
variety of human talents. No matter how intelligence is 
defined or measured, there is an enormous variation in 
human abilities, particularly the ability to understand 
the great books of the past, a few of which are con- 
fessedly beyond the competence of some of the architects 
of the St. John’s plan. He has therefore hit upon a novel 
defense of the kind of education he proposes. According 
to this argument, since every man in a democracy is a 
voter, he is a ruler. To be a ruler himself or to elect his 
rulers, he needs the education which has been universally 
regarded, except by those who differ with Mr. Hutchins, 
as the best education. This best education is the education 
which, by prescribed studies in mathematics, languages, 
philosophy and science, develops the intellectual powers 
of man. It has never been fully tried in the past, but the 
nearest thing to it is the curriculum of studies as it ex- 
isted in the aristocratic cultures of the past, when few 
were rulers. Since the best is not too good when all men 
are rulers, it should be adopted today. 

Accused in the past of advocating an education ir- 
relevant, if not hostile, to the needs of men in a demo- 
cratic society, Mr. Hutchins has changed his tack. He is 
now contending that only those who agree with his con- 
ception of the best education can be considered consistent 
democrats. To have “strong faith in the political judg- 
ment of the masses with strong doubts of their intellectual 
capacities” (i.e., of their intellectual capacities to acquire 
the best education) is a paradox, writes Mr. Hutchins. 
And he criticizes those who penned the report of the 
President’s Commission on Education by saying: “They 
most undemocratically assume that the mass of people 
are incapable of achieving such an education.” 

What is paradoxical, to put it mildly, about this argu- 
ment is that Mr. Hutchins is attempting to settle on po- 
litical grounds a fact which has nothing to do with poli- 
tics. Even if the masses were able to profit by the cur- 
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riculum Mr. Hutchins has deduced for them, that would 2 


not be decisive, because they might be able to profit even 
more from the study of a better one—and one mor 
relevant to our times. But the belief that not all students 
are capable of profiting by the kind of education that 
Mr. Hutchins regards as best for them is neither “demo. 
cratic” nor “undemocratic.” It is either true or false, 


Jefferson was no less a democrat because he believed that 7 
intellectual capacities are unequal. Democracy in educa — 
tion is the belief that each person is entitled to the educa 7 
tional opportunities necessary to develop his potential 


capacities to their highest form. It is not the belief that 
all persons can profitably read Clerk-Maxwell’s Electricity 
and Magnetism, Galois’s Mathematical Papers or Kant'’s 
Critique of Pure Reason—and this before their twentieth 
year! 


the masses with assurances that they can all profit by 
his prescribed educational curriculum, his proposals will 
become more acceptable to them. But there is no reason 
to believe that what was the best education for the um 
democratic rulers of the past—if it was the best—is now 
the best education for the masses. There is nothing in- 
consistent in believing that the citizens of a democracy 
are, on the whole, the best judges of their own true in- 
terests, and believing that the training appropriate for an 
intellectual or academic élite should not be made an 
educational requirement for all. 

What Mr. Hutchins is really saying is this: Either 
accept the rule of an élite or of intellectual experts and 
give up democracy, or admit that the masses are all in- 
tellectual experts in a democracy and educate them to be 
experts. But it is not necessary to be an expert to judge 
the basic policies proposed by experts. One can choose 
his doctor wisely without a medical education. It is Mr. 
Hutchins who is inconsistent here. For in addressing his 
appeal for the reform of education to the community, he 
admits that wise educational decisions may be made by 
those who are not educational experts or who have not 
been nurtured on the great books. If there are any ex- 
perts in the wisdom of life, they cannot be mass produced 
by the same education. It is one thing to say that a 
healthy democracy rests upon some kind of common 
education. It is quite another to say that all education in 
a democracy must be common. And it is something else 
again to assert that the content of a common education 
must be unchanging and identical in every respect. 

Mr. Hutchins slides much too easily over the fact that 
the best education recommended by him for the preser- 
vation of democracy was, in the past, close to the kind 
of education found in undemocratic societies. It nurtured 
an élite which, on the whole, opposed democracy wherever 
it appeared. On the other hand, the trade unions and the 


dissenting churches were the schools of democracy in 


Europe—not the Gymnasium, the lycée or the university. 
Mr. Hutchins is a little embarrassed that Aristotle, whose 
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STUDENTS WITH COMMON NEEDS VARY GREATLY 


works and ideas are pillars which support the best ed- 
ucation, opposed democracy and held that some men by 
nature are slaves. He explains this with marvelous 
aplomb: Aristotle simply did not understand his own 
doctrines. Presumably, that is also why Plato and 
Aquinas, as important as Aristotle in this educational 
scheme, advocated the death sentence for heretics. 

This calls attention to a significant difference in what 
modern educators call intelligence and what Mr. Hutchins 
calls intellectual power. If one recommends the study of a 
subject for the purpose of developing the intellectual 
powers of students, one cannot believe, without deceiving 
himself, that such powers are general and that they can 
be brought to bear equally well on the problems of all 
fields. This is the mistake of those who assume that. if 
their employes are slipshod in the use of tools, it is be- 
cause they did not learn the niceties of Latin or English 
grammar. The subject-matters of different fields are often 
so far removed from each other that the skills and habits 
acquired in mastering one field are no index to com- 
petence in another. Indeed, do we not often notice today 
that there is no more agreement about human affairs 
among those who have developed a common set of in- 
tellectual skills in their profession than among those who 
have not acquired such skills? This would seem to sug- 
gest a conspicuous kind of irrelevance between the in- 
tellectual skills in language. mathematics and science 
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(however desirable these skills may be for enlarging our 
understanding of the world) and the political wisdom 
and maturity about human affairs which Mr. Hutchins 
assures us is best achieved by what he regards as the best 
education. 

As modern educators use the term “intelligence,” it is 
broader than the exercise of special intellectual aptitudes. . 
It involves judgment of values concerning the relations 
of persons to persons and of persons to groups. This is 
the common subject-matter of everybody’s experience, 
from child to adult. The common curriculum of studies 
that seems most relevant for a democracy would look 
quite different from that proposed by Mr. Hutchins. 
Without neglecting the basic skills and subject-matters, 
it would emphasize elements in the student’s personal and 
social experiences which mirror larger relationships, 
carry this to higher levels of generalization and com- 
plexity, and orient liberal education to a consideration 
of the great social and political problems of our time 
on which we have to make decisions, instead of the so- 
cial and political problems of past time. 

If Mr. Hutchins really desires a curriculum relevant 
to democratic living and citizenship, then he should give 
greater attention to the development in students of atti- 
tudes and emotions necessary to recognize our interde- 
pendences, our collective responsibilities and concrete in- 
dividual duties. He should encourage the quest for cur- 
ricular activities and projects which strengthen a be- 
havior free from the twin faults of egomania and servility, 
which facilitate imaginative identification with others, 
which teach that an opponent is not necessarily an enemy 
and that democracy is also a personal way of life. But 
it is precisely projects and activities of this kind which 
Mr. Hutchins and other critics of modern education 
scorn as serious tomfoolery. 

I am not suggesting that the formation of attitudes 
which enter into moral character should be the task only 
of the school, or that it should be the whole task of the 
school or even the direct task of the school except on the 
elementary level. Nor do I see why it is necessary to 
divorce it from the study of organized subject-matters 
and basic skills. If “education for democracy” is not a 
mere phrase, we cannot neglect it. Modern education 
does not neglect it. If it does not educate for democracy 
well, the only legitimate criticism is that it must do it 
better, and not—as Mr. Hutchins urges—that it must 
cease to concern itself with attitudes, emotions and social 


relations. 





NEXT WEEK: GENEVA 


The international conference opening in Geneva on 
April 26 will be the subject of several articles in next 
week’s issue of THe New Leaver. David J. Dallin and 
Boris Souvarine are among the writers who will discuss 
the free world’s prospects at Geneva. 
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ON THE OTHER HAND... 


Reply to Bruno Shaw 





Strengthening Free Asia 





On March 15, we published an article by Bruno Shaw, veteran Far Eastern 
hand and radio commentator, which criticized the views taken by Chester 
Bowles in our “Asia 1954” issue (February 22). Here Mr. Bowles replies 
to his critic. Mr. Bowles, who has been Governor of Connecticut and United 
States Ambassador to India, is the author of Ambassador’s Report. He has 
just launched a weekly television series for a New Haven station. Readers 
may still obtain copies of his previous article and of Mr. Shaw’s criticism. 





By Chester Bowles 


Bt SHAW seems to argue for 
an all-out attack by Chiang Kai- 
shek’s Nationalist armies against the 
mainland of China, and to suggest 
that anyone who questions the wis- 
dom of such a move is traveling the 
tragic, visionary path of Jan Mas- 
aryk. 

I assume that Mr. Shaw 
that, if such an effort is to be made, 


agrees 


it must be done seriously—that is, 
with all-out American support, not 
only from the Air Force and Navy, 
but with whatever else is required, 
including infantry. I know of no 
military strategist who believes that 
there is a remote chance of success 
on any other basis; to encourage 
such an undertaking and then fail 
to back it to the hilt would be un- 
thinkable. The proposal, therefore, 
involves the near-certainty of a full- 
blown war with China and, if the 
Soviets lived up to their treaty with 
Peking, World War III. 

Does Mr. Shaw really believe that 
such a development is in America’s 
interest? And does he further be- 
lieve that it would have the support 


of the American people, who were 
so determined on a truce in Korea 
and are so opposed to the use of 
American manpower in Indo-China? 

When Mr. Shaw says that I say 
“all will be well” if Communist 
China breaks its ties with the Soviet 
Union, he is considerably less than 
accurate. No thoughtful person who 
has seen the threat of Asian Commu- 
has 


the dimensions of the Asian social 


nism first-hand, or who faced 
and political revolution, could har- 
bor any such illusion. 

In my recent book, Ambassador's 
Report, I said: “Chinese Commun- 
ism, even if it should break loose 
from Russian domination, will not 
be easy to live with and may be- 
come increasingly dangerous to the 
stability of Asia.” I added that “the 
Chinese Communist leaders, in their 
first flush of revolutionary enthu- 
siasm, are now in a sense even more 
militant and fanatic than the leaders 
in the Kremlin, and some day may 
become even a greater threat to 
world peace.” 

Although there is no evidence at 












BOWLES: THERE ARE THREE ASIAS 


present of any immediate weakening 
in the Peking-Moscow axis, such 4 
development, if it came, would a 
least introduce more fluidity into the 
world picture. Certainly the alterns 
tive (which Mr. Shaw seems to at 
cept)—monolithic totalitarian unity 
of the whole Eurasian heartland from 
Warsaw to Canton—is a_ terrible 
prospect. 

An effective American policy i 
Asia must be comprehensive and 
sensitive to Asian realities, as wel 
as firm. In a sense. there are thre 
“Asias.” 

First, there is Communist Asia— 
China and North Korea. We mut 
vigorously resist any further expal & 
sion or aggression from this souret, 
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and we should be quick to encourage 
any signs of its increasing independ- 
ence from Moscow. 

Second, there is the Asia of South 
Korea, Formosa, the Philippines and 
Thailand, which seem to be firmly 
on our side and with whom we have 
military pacts. We must continue 
to support and defend these nations. 
Wherever an effort is made for gen- 
uine reform, as President Magsaysay 
is doing in the Philippines, we should 
ofler our enthusiastic backing, for 
essential to the 
growth of the popular strength of 
anti-Communist regimes. 


such reforms are 


But we should never forget that 
there is a third vast stretch of Asia, 
consisting of most of the Middle East 
plus Indonesia. Burma, Ceylon, 
India and probably—when the chips 
are down—Pakistan and Japan. With 
their more than 700 million people, 
these nations outnumber the other 
two Asias put together. For the long 
haul, this “uncommitted” Asia seems 
to hold the balance of power, and 
itis here that our policies are now 
80 woefully inadequate. The neutral- 
ism of India, Indonesia and Burma 
is well known, and a similar kind 
of neutralism is almost as firmly 
tooted in the public opinion (as con- 
trasted with the official position) of 
Japan and Pakistan. 


What is most essential is not so 
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INDIA: MORE ECONOMIC 


much the immediate support of these 
“uncommitted” peoples, immensely 
helpful as that would be, but the 
growth of their democratic strength 
and confidence, and their determina- 
tion to defend their interests against 
the Communist threat. 

In this context, the American mili- 
Pakistan 
seems clearly destructive of our main 


tary arrangement with 
objectives in Asia. It should now be 
abundantly clear that it has already 
helped to alienate the 360 million 
people of India and to bring Indian- 
their 
ebb. What, precisely, are we likely 


American relations to lowest 


to gain in compensation for this 
abandonment of a relationship with 
the largest and most stable nation be- 
tween Turkey and Japan—a relation- 
ship which a year ago was becoming 
increasingly cordial? 

The proposed arming of Pakistan 
seems even to have added to the in- 
stability of Pakistan itself. When the 
central government which agreed to 
this pact recently went to the polls 
in East Pakistan (where a majority 
of Pakistan’s nearly 80 million peo- 
ple live), it could win only 3 per 
cent of the constituencies, while the 
“United Front,” which includes the 
Communists and assorted left-wing- 
ers, won 86 per cent. According to 
the United Front, 


which now solidly dominates the 


recent reports, 


AND TECH NICAL ASSISTANCE 


WILL BUILD HEALTHIER SOCIETIES 


whole eastern half of Pakistan, has 
already demanded the repudiation of 
the military arrangement with Amer- 
ica. 

I have consistently taken the posi- 
tion that under no circumstances can 
Indo-China, Korea and 
Formosa, directly or indirectly, to 
fall under the control of the Mos- 
cow-Peking Indo-China, 
where we are now faced with a pecu- 
liarly difficult crisis, I believe that 


we allow 


axis. In 


our policies, far from being too 
vigorous, have been too narrow and 
laden with too much wishful think- 
ing. 

But. over the years, the tide can- 
not be turned in Asia by negative 
defensive military measures alone. 
We must look at “uncommitted” 
Asia with insight and bold imagina- 
tion, and we should seek to support 
its unity and strength. If the success 
of these independent non-Communist 
countries becomes our chief concern, 
instead of sweeping Point Four 
under the rug and opposing the UN 
proposal for a dynamic World De- 
velopment Authority, these items will 
be placed high on our agenda. Then 
we might find the whole of free Asia 
responding in a friendly and hope- 
ful way, and we can say with con- 
viction that we are at last taking 
the initiative in the world struggle 


with Communism. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


OR good reasons, the forthcom- 
Fe Geneva Conference has met 
with a conspicuous lack of enthusi- 
asm in the United States. Indeed, the 
Berlin 


proved no exception to the unfailing 


foreign ministers’ meeting 
rule that conferences with represen- 


tatives of Communist governments 
lead to one of two results: deadlock 
or surrender. 

The first omens for the Geneva 
Conference have been distinctly un- 
favorable. To be sure, Secretary of 
State Dulles has won a few technical 
victories. Despite propaganda asser- 
tions from Moscow, Red China is not 
being accepted as a member of a new 
“Big Five.” Weak-kneed Asian neu- 
trals are barred from the conference, 
and it has been made clear that Com- 
munist China is not being recognized 
by negotiations at Geneva any more 
than it was by talks at Panmunjom. 

However, there are ominous signs 
pointing to the possibility of a Far 
Eastern Yalta at Geneva. The French 
desire for peace at almost any price 
in Indo-China has led to the some- 
what naive hope in Paris that the 
United States will 


price of appeasement by recognizing 


underwrite the 


Red China, supporting its admission 
to the UN and offering substantial 
trade advantages. Another element of 
disadvantage for the United States 
at Geneva is the British commitment 
to diplomatic recognition of Mao 
Tse-tung’s dictatorship—even though 
the Chinese Reds have let four years 
pass without condescending to ap- 
point an ambassador to London. 
Dulles, in his speech at the Over- 
seas Press Club and his testimony 
before Congress, has gone far to 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


spike the possibility that we might be 
maneuvered or cajoled into any Far 
Eastern Yalta. He has clearly defined 
the reasons which govern our refusal 
to open diplomatic relations with the 
Peking dictatorship or to support its 
admission to the UN. 

Red China is a blatant aggressor 
and is still technically in a state of 
war with the United Nations. It has 
not even taken the trouble, on the 
eve of the Geneva Conference, to put 
mask. On the 


contrary, it has, according to Dulles, 


on a “peace-loving” 


committed more than forty violations 
of the Korean 
stepped up its “lend-lease” aid to Ho 
Chi Minh’s Reds in Indo-China. This 
aid takes the form of 


guidance and technical aid, artillery. 


armistice and has 


military 


ammunition, anti-aircraft guns and 


large-scale training of Vietminh 
troops in China. 
What good purpose could be 


achieved by admitting a regime of 
this type to the United Nations, ap- 
parently as a reward for past aggres- 
sion and an appeasing inducement to 
refrain from future aggression? In 
committing himself firmly to a “no 


recognition” policy (which could 
only conceivably be reconsidered if 
Red China reversed her entire course 
in international politics), Dulles has 
a sound basis for overwhelming pop- 
ular support in this country. 

There is one issue which could 
and should dramatize America’s de- 
termination to deal firmly with the 
Chinese Reds. At the present time, 
there are several hundred American 
war prisoners in Manchuria (it was 
release was 


inexcusable that their 


not insisted on when the armistice 


The Geneva Conference Must 
Not Be a Far Eastern Yalta 


least 32 
American citizens are being held in 
filthy Chinese jails. 

We should declare. on the eve of 


was concluded), and at 


the Geneva Conference or when it 
opens, that we are not prepared to 
talk with the representatives of Com. 
munist China on any subject what- 
ever until every American held in 
bondage is released. This would make 
Peking and its Moscow patron back 
down on an issue of prestige or else 
give up the conference they have 
been so anxious to hold. 

It is also evident, from reading 
between the lines of some of Dulles’s 
pronouncements, that there is an al- 
ternative to the present unsatisfactory 
political conduct of the war in Indo- 
China. This is, if Paris falters or 
wants to quit, to internationalize the 
struggle and mobilize more effectively 
the political and military strength 
of the anti-Communist Vietnamese. 

The wavering Paris politicians 
should be made aware of the fact 
that there is an alternative to the 
prolonged French sabotage of EDC, 
which we shall not hesitate to choose 
unless EDC or some acceptable sub- 
stitute is ratified in the very near 
future. This is to recognize the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany as an equal 
ally and give it the necessary means 
of self-defense—in agreement with 
England if possible. unilaterally if 
It is to he hoped that 
Dulles meant just what he said when 


necessary. 


referring 
in giving 


West Germany political and military 


he recently told Congress. 


to the inexcusable delay 
equality: “It is obvious that the 


present status cannot continue much 


longer.” 
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EDITORIAL 
Dr. Oppenheimer 


CHARGES of enormous gravity have been leveled 
against Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer as we go to press. 
The Oppenheimer case, as finally disclosed through the 
journalistic enterprise of James Reston of the New York 
Times, is an event with enormous political ramifications. 
It is also a case in which it is easy to jump quickly to 
far-reaching conclusions. Because the charges made 
against Dr. Oppenheimer date back a dozen years and 
because they have been investigated a dozen times by 
high authorities, the judgment either of those who cleared 
him then or of those who suspend him now is open to 
srious criticism. At stake is not only the reputation of a 
brilliant man who has held high responsibilities, but the 
repute of his many colleagues and superiors through the 
years. Obviously, it now behooves the American people, 
the American Government and the American press to 
exercise the maximum of judiciousness and sobriety. An 
able special committee, headed by Gordon Gray, has 
been appointed to hear Dr. Oppenheimer’s defense and 
arrive at a final decision; it should be permitted to do its 
work in an atmosphere free from partisan hysteria. 

Yet, it seems doubtful that the demagogues will re- 
strain themselves. Senator McCarthy’s reference on the 
Ed Murrow show to “traitors” who “delayed” the build- 
ing of the hydrogen bomb must now be read as an in- 
dication that he already knew of the Oppenheimer 
suspension and was ready to make political capital of it. 
Presumably, his speech in Texas this week will open a 
full-scale drive to picture himself as the chastiser of 
“traitorous” intellectuals who have “sold out” the coun- 
try. One must recognize, here at the start, that in one 
vital respect the Administration has played into his hands. 

We refer to the concluding section of the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s letter suspending Dr. Oppenheim- 
et. This section links the charges of Communist affilia- 
tions made against Dr. Oppenheimer with his expressed 
doubts in 1949 about the feasibility or desirability of 
building the H-bomb. These doubts are, in effect, made 
grounds for suspicion of his loyalty because the Com- 
mission now believes that those who doubted the “Super” 
project were wrong. This is dangerous logic; it comes 
very close, not only to McCarthy logic, but to the Bol- 
shevik idea of “objective guilt.” The Bolsheviks rea- 
soned in 1938: 
‘rengthened us against our enemies; Bukharin and 
Rykoy opposed those policies; therefore, Bukharin and 
Rykov objectively aided our enemies.” Those who pre- 
pared the AEC brief seem to say: “The H-bomb 
‘trengthened our defenses; Dr. Oppenheimer thought 

f other measures more practical; therefore, Dr. Oppen- 


“Collectivization and industrialization 
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heimer’s views are suspect.” The fact is, a majority of 
scientists and AEC members, weighing a number of al- 
ternatives in 1949, declined to choose the “Super” proj- 
ect as the best of them. The choice was finally imposed 
by President Truman upon the advice of Secretary of 
State Acheson after a concerted press campaign led by 
the Alsop brothers. Yet, all these people—who reversed 
Oppenheimer—have been denounced by the McCarthy- 
ists as “left-wingers” or worse! One can see how 
tangled the path of “objective guilt” becomes; the notion 
has no place in a case involving political loyalty. It is 
tragic that it has been injected here, for even if Dr. 
Oppenheimer is completely cleared, an entire body of 
scientists and officials will have been seriously intim- 


idated. 


Future Headlines 


WHILE FRONT PAGES treat Indo-China and the Mc- 
Carthy-Stevens probe, ominous items on the back pages 
promise real trouble in the future. Here are four such 
items: 

1. In a legislative election in East Pakistan, the ruling 
Moslem League was swept out by the United Front party, 
which includes Communists. Among the United Front’s 
first demands was revocation of Pakistan’s pact with the 
U.S. Lame-duck Moslem Leaguers from East Pakistan 
now hold 45 of the 72 seats in the National Assembly and 
form the basis of the present government. How surely 
can we now bank on this ally? 

2. In next week’s election in British Honduras, the 
party favored to win is the People’s United party, which 
has been heavily infiltrated by local Communists and has 
received support from pro-Red Guatemala. Will this be 
another Guiana? 

3. West Berlin recently allowed two meetings: one 
of the notorious Stahlhelm, the other to hear Nazi Gen- 
eral Hasso von Manteuffel. The late Mayor Ernst Reuter 
would never have permitted either meeting: his succes- 
sors announced, after one meeting had been heckled by 
demonstrators, that “Communists” were responsible. 
How many German officials now care very much about 
the totalitarian revival? 

4. Some U.S. newspapers rejoiced when the Commu- 
nists recently lost a local election in Sicily, even though 
it had been recorded (in small type) that the “anti- 
Communist” coalition included Monarchists and neo- 
Fascists. These two groups actually picked up not only 
the 2.8 per cent of the vote lost by the Communists, but 
also many votes which had previously gone to the 
Christian Democrats. Will neo-Fascists and Monarchists 
now taint the democratic cause throughout Italy? 

We believe that each of these problems has the makings 
of many sad future headlines. We doubt very much if the 
policy of “massive retaliation” will contribute anything 
to their solution. 
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Shaw: A Classic in the Making 


George Bernard Shaw: A Critical Survey. 


Ed. by Louis Kronenberger. 
World. 262 pp. $6.00. 


LiKE A cookbook or a guide to de- 
portment, Shaw: A Critical Survey 
is not an end in itself, but a prop. 
The very conception that one can be 
helped to understand Shaw _ better 
seems surprising when he himself 
has been so plain-spoken (“If a great 
man could make us understand him. 
we should hang him”), and when his 
phrases make the prose of even the 
finest of the 21 critics whose writings 
book 


There is more than a hint of this re- 


comprise this seem pallid. 
flection in the note of apology struck 
by W. H. Auden. when he wonders 
whether biographies of writers are 
justifiable because “there is much 
to be said for the view that their 
own works contain all that is rele- 
vant.” 

Yet, irritatingly enough—as if the 
age had not enough problems to per- 
Shaw, while dead, refuses 
When Time at last 
dinted the father figure who had so 


plex it 


to lie down. 


long played the part of Zeus to the 
English Olympus, what a sense of 
relief it was to see, as it were, this 
long nineteenth-century _ postscript 
come to an end, and a clean sweep 
made in the world of ideas. For 
what, one felt, was Shaw to us now 
—now that his historical moment had 
passed and his Fabian revolution had 
been victoriously consummated? Yet. 
the Shavian will o’ the wisp refuses 
to extinguish itself. 

The extent of Shaw’s stature is 
seen by the difficulty that the 21 
critics—whose writings range over 
a span of fifty years—experience in 
taking his measure at all. For all the 
words thrown up by their groping in- 
telligence, while they explode around 
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their target like anti-aircraft shells 
round a super-acrobatic plane, fail to 
pin him down. Only one of them, 
Jacques Barzun, whose article is re- 
printed from the Kenyon Revieu 
(1942). attains any degree of suc- 
cess. From the rest Shaw easily 
wriggles free. One can almost im- 
agine him landing suddenly beside 
them to criticize their aim and help 
them point their weapons better, be- 
fore taking once more to the clouds 
—“a romantic griffin, roaring with 
laughter at the nature of his quest.” 
as Stevenson called him. 

Thus. Edmund Wilson opens his 
salvo with the ponderous comment 
that “Shaw is still worthy of our 
contemplation,” proceeds to shoot 
down the Political Shaw with great 
precision—and_ fails to hit the 
“GBEssence.” G. K. Chesterton locks 
himself in a deathgrip with the 
Atheistic Shaw. while others several- 
ly tussle with the Economic and 
Political Shaws, win their battles and 


Beerbohm 


proves himself to have been unusual- 


lose their wars. Max 
ly perspicacious by assuming (in 
1901!) that Shaw would live to be 
90. and then goes on to observe: 
“As a teacher, as a propagandist. 
Mr. Shaw is no good at all... . But 
as a personality he is immortal.” 
George Jean Nathan is more con- 
cerned with his own fireworks dis- 
play than with hitting his target. 
One gains the impression that he was 
scared off by the superior strength 
of Mr. Shaw’s formidable political 
batteries. Thus, he begins an un- 
about “Shaw’s 
aversion to sex,” which, he says, is 


fortunate boutade 


a “notion” (borrowed from Wells) 
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British journalist and critic 


that had been “for some time im. 
pertinently agitating my encephalon.” 
He was evidently unaware that Shaw 
was not averse to sex but bored by 
its intellectual content, and admitted f 
he might have profited more from 
his experiences if he had not insisted 
on incessantly verbalizing his feel. 
ings. Certainly the Shaw who held 
that the reading of Lady Chatterley's 
Lover should be compulsory for girk 
about to be married did not suffer f 
from what Mr. Nathan intimates was 
“not only an aversion to sex, but 
also what amounts almost to a fear 
of it.” 

The truth which lies behind thes f 
allegations is, of course, that Shaw 
—like Kropotkin, with whom he had 
temperamental affinities — was not 
deeply interested in sex. But his “ab- 
normality” lay in his emotional in 
security, which arose out of his early 
home life. and which, as Mr. Barzun 
indicates, led the young Shaw to 
prepare himself against the world: / 
inevitable counter-attacks: 

“These attacks never came. of 
course, except in the form of com: 
monplace insults and _ denials. § 
which left Shaw building out of 
his enormous insecurity impre¢- 
nable bastions of knowledge, logic 
and wit... . / Assign what caus © 
you will, the results are so far out F 
of proportion with ordinary cause 
that it is best to go on describing j 
effects. And, as William James} 
pointed out, the genius does nol 
lie in the emotional abnormalits 
but in the caliber of the min¢ 
which the dammed-up emotion 
propels toward its chosen goal. 
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Shaw. This is because he primarily 
considers Shaw as what he was—a 
playwright—and, as a playwright, 
compares him not to the Cowards 
and Kaufmans but to his historical 
peers — Moliére, Shakespeare and 
Aristophanes. Seen in this light, one 
sains an insight into Shaw’s sense 
of form. his sense of drama and his 
sense of history. Firstly, pointing to 
his preservation of the classic unities, 
his skilful use of parabasis and 
chorus work, Barzun links Shaw to 
tradition of 
drama. Secondly, he turns to the 


the continuous lyric 
undoubted dramatic content of his 
plays, rightly observing that at this 
sort of skill Shaw had no rivals but 
Shakespeare and Moliére. As for a 
Shaw play being “twenty characters 
spouting Shaw,” neither ancient 
drama, epic poetry, Cervantes, Swift 
had characters 


the 


detailed 


or Rabelais any 


whatsoever in contemporary 
sense of psychological 
studies. Thirdly, Barzun points out 
that Shaw’s 
“amazing awareness is in the 
highest degree an awareness of 
history. No one has ever used 
historical examples, near or re- 
mote, with the detail. precision 
and directness to be found on 
every page of Shaw. Nor 
does he simply illustrate or argue 
from history; he assimilates it and 
thinks always under the corrective 
of historical relativity. In this re- 
gard, Shaw is a match for Mon- 
taigne, Rousseau and Voltaire. 
modern times being to him what 
classical antiquity was to them.” 
Montaigne, Rousseau, Shakespeare, 
Aristophanes — these are powerful 


words. But it is by such standards, 


> finally, that the “sinewy and diabolon- 


ian figure” must be judged. As Shaw 
departs from us in time. the his- 
torical perspective that is pointed 
up will not be that of the Marxist. 
the moralist or the propagandist, but 
that of the playwright. Whichever 
one of the 37 plays, whichever frag- 
ments of the four million words will 
survive as the quintessence of Shaw, 
his work is hardly likely to be com- 
pletely forgotten, either in our own 
century or in epochs to follow. 
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Middle Way for Medicine 


Doctors, People and Government. 
By James Howard Means. 
Little, Brown. 197 pp. $3.50. 


IF YOU ARE SICK, one of the best 
places in the world to be is the 
Massachusetts General Hospital in 
Boston; not. however, in one of its 
expensive private pavilions. but in 
the open ward. There you will get. 
for nothing, the services of the hos- 
pital’s able salaried staff. of which 
for twenty-eight years the author of 
this book was director. 

For Dr. Means, the ward service 
of such a great teaching hosnital. 
with its disciplined group practice 
and its readily available consultative 
and laboratory services, provides the 
which a 


administrative model on 


modernized system of universally 


available medical care should be 
based. Twenty years ago, you may 
remember, the Committee on the 
Costs of Medical Care, headed by 
Herbert Hoover’s friend Ray Lyman 
Wilbur. came to approximately the 


The 


years have been filled with the sound 


same conclusion. intervening 


and fury of controversy. in which 
the quiet and reasonable voice of 
James Howard Means has freavently 
been heard. In this book, Dr. Means 
crowns his recent retirement from the 
staff of Massachusetts General and of 
the Harvard Medical School 
still active in the medical depart- 
ment of MIT) by giving us one of 


(he is 


the most informed and illuminating 
discussions of the problem to date. 

Although he is by temperament a 
liberal conservative, Dr. Means does 
not believe that preserving the tradi- 
tional individualistic, fee-for-service 
type of medical practice is necessary 
or desirable in order to protect 
either the freedom of the physician 
or the health of his patients. On the 
contrary, he adduces from his own 
experience persuasive reasons for be- 
that are 


devoted and efficient as 


lieving salaried doctors 
fully as 


salaried corporation officials; that the 


Reviewed by James Rorty 
Author of “His Master’s Voice,” 
“Tomorrow's Food” and other books 


rich resources of modern medical 
care can best be made available by 
medical groups whose members don’t 
have to write bills or collect them, 
hence are not tempted to split fees 
with their associates, to operate when 
in doubt, or to coddle rich hypo- 
chondriacs. As for the matter of pay- 
ment, Dr. Means does not even dis- 
cuss the establishment of a Federal 
system of compulsory health insur- 
ance. He walks the middle road of 
cooperation: Patients should be en- 
couraged to their 
voluntary prepayment plans and em- 


organize own 
ploy groups of doctors to serve them 
who have complete control of all the 
medical aspects of the service. Those 
who can pay, should; those who can’t 
should be subsidized into the system 
by state and municipal funds and by 
some application of the general 
principle of Federal grants-in-aid. 
Recent de- 
molished some of the barricades that 
hitherto have blocked this middle 


road. In Elk City, Oklahoma and 


Seattle, Washington, local medical 


court decisions have 


societies have made peace with medi- 
cal cooperatives which they formerly 
obstructed, and the movement repre- 
sented by the Cooperative Health 
Federation is gaining momentum. 
Dr. Means’s book is most timely, 
because many of the problems he 
discusses are now in the lap of the 
Eisenhower Administration: for ex- 
the medical 
schools and teaching hospitals which 


ample, how to save 
seemingly must have Federal aid if 
they are to survive and meet their 
increasing responsibilities: how to 
rationalize the expanding medical 
empire of the Veterans Administra- 
tion, and so on. In answering these 
and many other questions, the Ad- 
ministration will be well advised to 
take counsel with Dr. Means and the 
able group for which he speaks. 
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Can the Civilized Save Civilization? 


Principia Politica. 
By Leonard Woolf. 
Harcourt, Brace. 319 pp. $5.00. 


IN SPITE of the pretensions of the 
title, Principia Politica is an in- 
formal composition, written in the 
cultivated carelessness of manner 
which is the mark of the gentleman- 
scholar. The phrasing is lucid and 
sometimes vivid; there is a leisurely 
in the thought; and 
though there is some logic in the 
structure, it is not accentuated to 
the point of pedantry. The author 


is an eminently civilized person who 


progression 


finds time to comment on the sense 
of original sin in dogs and Chris- 
tians, the Victorian family, the 
merits of hedonism, the Athenian 
drama and the Holy Eucharist while 
he expounds without hurry the au- 
thoritarian menace of the times. 
Perhaps the unique fascination of 
this book is that it exhibits an es- 
sentially eighteenth-century mind, 
with nineteenth-century manners, at- 
tempting to cope with twentieth-cen- 
Mr. Woolf believes 
in the objectivity of values—the great 
values of civilization. 


tury problems. 


These values 
are freedom, tolerance, humanity, 
justice, love and intelligence. They 
have been sadly corrupted by schem- 
ing priests and by conniving poli- 
The source of our troubles 
And the 


program of redemption simply calls 


ticians. 
is not sin but stupidity. 


for “the injection of a moderate 
amount of reason” into our com- 
munal psychology. 

After Mr. Woolf has proved that 
the Greeks were proficient in poli- 
tics because they were deficient in 
piety, we are ready for his judg- 
ment on the Jews. He is able to 
survey the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment—the Deuteronomic Code, the 
political histories, the concern of the 
prophets for justice within the nation 
and tell us 
that he finds here only one specific 


and between nations 





instance of political or social thought. 
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The explanation, of course, is quite 
simple: The Jews really believed in 
God; “that is why the Jews, who 
were not an unintelligent people, 
never developed even the most rudi- 
mentary conception of politics.” 

The New Testament troubles our 
author just as much. He confesses: 
“I claim, in all modesty, to be in- 
tellectually well above the average, 
and my intellect was subjected to 
pretty severe training at Cambridge. 
I took an honor’s degree in the sec- 
ond part of the Classical Tripos in 
Greek philosophy and had to study, 
among other works, Plato’s Timaeus 
and Aristotle’s De Anima.” Neverthe- 
less, he complains, even this superior 
equipment does not enable him to 
make sense out of the fifteenth chap- 
ter of Paul’s first Epistle to the 
Corinthians. It is enough, apparent- 
ly, to enable him to detach Christ 
from the Biblical context (and, one 
presumes, from the belief in God) 
and to list him, along with Socrates, 
as one of the great civilizers of man. 

All of this argument—which takes 
up the first half of the book—pre- 
pares us to find the worst evils of 
our time allied with religion. On the 
contrary, however, it appears that 
the great contemporary threat to 
civilization lies in those societies 
which (like the classical Greek?) 
have most completely secularized and 
rationalized the gods, i.e., the Nazi 
and the Communist. Mr. Woolf then 
goes on to point out affinities between 
a secular authoritarianism and a 
religious one, between Moscow and 
the Vatican and Calvin’s Geneva, be- 
tween the scholasticism and the 
casuistry of the theologians and the 
ideology and propaganda of the Com- 
munist oligarchs. 

Yet, Mr. Woolf is obviously 
troubled by “the betrayal of the 
standards of civilization by the civil- 


ized.” This is illustrated by the evo. 
lution of socialism and communism, 
which are “part of the deepest and 
purest stream of European civiliza. 
tion,” and whose leaders “are com- 
mitted by their social tradition to 
the application of reason and hu. 
manity to the affairs of state and so- 
ciety.” The “new social horror” of 
our world is that, in the course of 
a few years, such a movement 
“should have evolved a political sys 
tem as frigidly inhuman, as insanely 
irrational as that of the Fascist or 
the Nazi.” 

That is the horror of it, all right. 
Only some of us will wonder whether 
the horror may not be due in part 
to the fulfilment of the very logic of 
secularization which Mr. Woolf s 
greatly extols. Apparently, it never 
occurs to him that the thesis of the 
first half of his book contradicts the 
thesis of the second half. He does 
not even perceive that the rational: 
izing of the gods which he celebrates 
in the Greek dramatists coincided. 
in almost chronological precision, 
not with the rise of Athenian demo- 
cracy but rather with its decline and 
fall. 

The deeper question, of course, is 
whether the civilized attitude is suf 
ficient in itself to sustain the values 
of civilization. 
women, instead of savoring theif 
civilization, are called upon to suffer 
and to die for it—in the agony of 
Buchenwald. in the dreary hell of 
Korea, in the unrewarded heroism of 
East Germany—it is possible tha! 
they need something more than 4 
discourse on that “rarest of all civili 
zation’s flowers . . . its vital essenct 
—tolerance.” What they need thes 
may be the fighting guts and the 
fighting faith that come from the 


“divine savagery” of a religious per F 


spective. 
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Mr. Bisson 


Zaibatsu Dissolution in Japan. 
By T. A. Bisson. 
California. 314 pp. $5.00. 


THE DISSOLUTION of the Zaibatsu 
—the great family combines that 
dominated Japan’s economy until the 
end of World War II—was a con- 
troversial part of the American Occu- 
pation’s reform program. In part de- 
signed to punish the “beneficiaries” 
of Japanese military aggression, the 
dissolution program also reflected the 
wartime philosophy that Japan’s ag- 
gressiveness was rooted in her un- 
democratic institutions. It followed 
from this that, in order to transform 
Japan into a “peace-loving” nation, 
it was necessary not only to destroy 
her military structure but to elimin- 
ate the institutions, customs and 
ideologies which underlay it. 

Mr. Bisson gives us in this book 
the first full-dress evaluation of our 
Zaibatsu program. However one may 
disagree with some of his conclu- 
sions, he has raised most of the im- 
portant questions and conscientiously 
marshalled the evidence bearing on 
them. 

The Zaibatsu trusts and cartels, 
the author contends, shared the re- 
sponsibility for Japanese aggression, 
and they also lie close to the heart 
of the feudal. undemocratic structure 
that it was America’s obligation to 
destroy. There were, he holds, only 
two courses available to us: dissolu- 
tion of the Zaibatsu into effectively 
competing units or nationalization. 

But if the policing of a free com- 
petitive economy is difficult in the 
United States—as our experience with 
anti-trust legislation shows—it is 
well-nigh impossible in a country like 
Japan. where all the economic, so- 
ciological and psychological forces 
are against it. The only realistic 
Way to break the power of the 
Zaibatsu in the interests of the 
nation, according to Mr. Bisson, and 
the only way that could have engaged 
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and the Japanese Cartels 
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some popular and political support, 
was nationalization. But this “policy 
alternative” was automatically ex- 
cluded by the nature of the United 
States as a capitalist country and by 
domestic American political pres- 
sures. 

Mr. Bisson then asks: Given the 
objective of dissolving the Zaibatsu 
and developing a competitive econ- 
omy, did the Occupation carry 
through a program to further that 
end? The rest of the book, which 
carries the reader expertly—if a 
trifle laboriously—through the intric- 
acies of holding-company dissolution, 
liquidation of securities, deconcentra- 
tion, the economic purge, and anti- 
trust legislation, is a long negative 
answer. 

There were, first, the pressures 
emanating from the United States. 
In the early period of the Occupa- 
tion, thinking was 
heavily influenced by American 
traders, who, as competitors of the 
Zaibatsu trading firms, were natu- 
rally hostile to them. Later, however, 
this influence was displaced by that 
of American “Big Business,” which 
was very closely associated with the 
Zaibatsu. The cold war, Mr. Bisson 
suggests, by bringing about a shift 
in the emphasis of Occupation policy 
from reform to economic reconstruc- 


Headquarters 


tion, also retarded a serious anti- 
Zaibatsu program. 

Perhaps the book’s most valuable 
contribution, however, is its analysis 
of the subtle resistance of the tradi- 
tional forces of familial relation, 
feudal obligation, and hierarchy to 
all the measures taken against the 
Zaibatsu. Mr. 
clearly that it was the Occupation’s 


Bisson demonstrates 


failure to relate the dissolution pro- 
gram to the felt needs of any one 
sector of the population that finally 


doomed it. If other Occupation re- 
forms have had some success, it is be- 
cause they affected the vital interests 
of some group which was willing to 
defend them in the clash of political 
forces in  post-Occupation Japan. 
Thus, the labor reforms are jealously 
guarded by Socialists, unionists and 
intellectuals; the enfranchisement of 
women by women’s groups, Social- 
ists, liberals and intellectuals; land 
reform by the farmers. But the 
Zaibatsu reform had no friends: The 
traditional “interests” were against it, 
and the anti-traditional forces could 
not get excited over an American- 
type competitive economy when what 
they wanted was some form of na- 
tionalization or socialization. 

In spite of this thoughtful analysis, 
several of Mr. Bisson’s assumptions 
raise serious questions. Few people to- 
day will accept without qualification 
the simple thesis of Zaibatsu guilt—a 
variant of the view that capitalism is 
the “cause” of war—on which the 
punitive aspects of the dissolution 
program were based. Japanese big 
business certainly derived many 
benefits from the war, at least in its 
early stages (as did, in a sense, the 
Japanese people). But the fateful 
course of action which led to the war’ 
was initiated by militarist-fascist ele- 
ments which were in no sense the 
instruments of that “decadent plu- 
in fact, they utterly de- 

Once the fascists had 
seized power through their assassina- 
tions (usually of Zaibatsu politicians) 
and usurpations, Zaibatsu industry, 


tocracy”; 
spised it. 


like everything else of importance to 
the war machine, was converted into 
an instrument of the expansionist 
policy. The Zaibatsu may have been 
cowardly and opportunistic, but, in a 
modern integrated state, they could 
not avoid being “closely tied to 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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JAPAN comers 
the military-bureaucratic elements.” 

Nor is it self-evident that the only 
two alternatives for action against 
the Zaibatsu were some form of na- 
tionalization or a free competitive 
economy on the American model. 
Experience in many countries—in- 
cluding that of the American New 
Deal and the Labor Government in 
that 
more ways of weakening the “private 


of the 


falling to the Scylla of competitive 


England—shows there were 


collectivism” Zaibatsu than 
inefficiency on the one hand or the 
Charybdis of statism on the other. 
The Occupation can be criticized for 
its failure to consider a wider range 
but not. I 


suggest, for failing to socialize the 


of alternative solutions. 


Zaibatsu enterprises. 

A more profitable line of inquiry 
would be not whether the Occupation 
“completed” its reform programs, 
but the extent to which it contributed 
to the development of “countervail- 


Although Mr. 


Bisson is among the pessimists on 


ing” power in Japan. 


this score, the fact is that the Occu- 
pation released new forces, hitherto 
suppressed, into the mainstream of 
Japanese politics, and, for a long 
period of time, supported a situation 
which artificially altered the relation 
of forces in favor of the emergent 
democratic elements. This could not, 
however, have been expected to con- 
tinue indefinitely; it was the task of 
the Japanese themselves to make the 
best use of the opportunity. 

Criticisms can be made that the 
Occupation could have done better; 
I have discussed some of them above. 
But the fact is that the power of the 
Zaibatsu in Japan today, though it 
has recovered somewhat, is limited 
by the challenge of countervailing 
forces which give every appearance 
of being viable (if a membership of 
over 5,000,000 in the unions and a 
30-per-cent Socialist vote are any in- 
dication). 
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One of Hitler’s Heroes 


I Flew for the Fuhrer. 
By Heinz Knoke. 
Holt. 212 pp. $3.00. 


It CAN safely be said of Capt. 
Heinz Knoke that, like Kipling’s 
Fuzzy-Wuzzy, he is a first-class fight- 
ing man. As a Luftwaffe pilot, he flew 
2,000 operational missions, 400 of 
them in the face of the enemy, and 
shot down 52 Allied aircraft. 

Regarded purely as a combat re- 
cord, this is a remarkable achieve- 
ment. No one can take from Captain 
Knoke the fact that he contributed 
mightily to the support of the Hitler- 
ite tyranny and to the death toll of 
those who finally liberated the Nazi- 
He 


gave his all to the cause, and he is 


oceupied countries of Europe. 


unabashedly proud of it. 

Regarded as reading matter, how- 
ever, | Flew for the Fiihrer is a 
rather primitive performance. Like 
any first-person record of adventure 
that teeters on the dividing line be- 
tween life and death, this wartime 
diary holds a share of interest and 
excitement. But since Knoke is a far 
better pilot than writer, his story is 
repetitious, crude and, for an Amer- 
ican reader, frequently offensive. 

A comparable account by a pilot 
on the winning side would stand no 
chance of being published at this 
late date. We have heard it all before, 
and better. What is supposed to give 
the book its special interest is the 
“other side of the hill” element, the 
glimpse into what it was like on the 
enemy side. But even on this score, 
aside from some technical and mili- 
tary jargon, Heinz Knoke has little 
to reveal which we haven't known all 
along. 

His viewpoint on the war and on 
the world in general is undiluted Hit- 
ler Youth, and nothing that happened 
as he grew older appears to have 
changed it in any fundamental way. 
An idea of the almost imbecile shal- 
lowness of Knoke’s outlook may be 
gained from his comment on _ the 


Reviewed by Richard Hanser 


Co-author of “Victory at Sea,” 
prize-winning TV documentary 


fact that both sides sang “Silent 
Night” at Christmas time: 
“Do the British, the French and 
the Americans know that it is a 
German song? And do they fully 
appreciate its true significance? 
Why do people all over the world 
hate us Germans and yet still sing 
German songs, play music by such 
German composers as Beethoven 
and Bach, and recite the works of 
great German poets? Why?” 
This is a mild example. With the 
kind cooperation of Henry Holt & 
Co., whose editors have released the 
book with all its distortions left in- 
tact, 1 Flew for the Fiihrer sprays us 
once again with the unmistakable 
scent of Goebbels garbage under the 
guise of telling a gallant airman’s 
story. This gallant airman informs us 
that Hitler marched on Warsaw be- 
cause of the “horrible Polish atroci- 
ties against the German minority”; 


that the Germans were fighting for 7 ' 
| ing 


the “freedom” of the Fatherland— > 





freedom, no doubt, from the savage | 
Danes and the invading Dutch; and |) 
} but 


that the French and Czechs who re- 
sisted were “terrorists,” 
Russians were “Asiatic hordes.” 

At the end of the book, when we 
have had our noses rubbed for the 
last time in the Lu/ftwaffe’s glorious 
if unavailing victories over “those 
bastards”—i.e., the Allied airmen— 
Captain Knoke favors us with 4 
fleeting reflection on the cause and 
meaning of it all. He comes to the 
conclusion that “it is useless to 
trouble ourselves” over the matter of 
responsibility and war guilt. To him, 
such questions are “academic.” 

The reader is likely to come to one 
or two conclusions of his own. One 
of them may be that, while Heinz 
Knoke was a distinct asset to the 
Third Reich of Adolf Hitler, he seems 
to have nothing to contribute 
the Germany of Konrad Adenauer. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Praises Ryan’s Article on 
De-segregation in the South 
The March 29 issue of THe New LEADER is 
As usual, | am unable to skip over 





a gem. 
any articles in the issue. 

Permit me, however, to express my special 
appreciation of “Will the South Accept De- 
Stephen P. Ryan. I hope 
this article will be distributed widely, particu- 


segregation?” by 


larly in the South. 
New York City Frank R. CrosswaltH 
Chairman, Negro Labor Committee 


Holds Mankiewicz ‘Beclouds 
Issue’ on College Spying 
Readers of Frank Mankiewicz’s article, “Lib- 
[THe New 
I am afraid, lose 
After all, Richard E. 
of the 
Un-American 


eral McCarthyism in California” 
Leaver, March 29], 


sight of the real issue. 


may, 


Combs, chief counsel California State 


Committee on Activities, did ap- 
pear before the Jenner Committee on March 
19, 1953, and did testify under oath that eleven 
California colleges were cooperating with the 
Committee and that, as a result of this coop- 
eration. more than one hundred faculty mem- 
hers had been removed in less than a year. He 
testified, further, that each of the major col- 
leges had a full-time agent who was trained 
in counter-Communist activities and was work- 
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the Committee, and he de- 
scribed in some detail the qualifications of three 


of these agents. He testified not only that more 


ing closely with 


} than a hundred subversives had been discharged 
but also that at least that many had been pre- 
vented from getting jobs. 

In spite of what Mr. Mankiewicz says, I have 
seen no unequivocal denial of Combs’s testi- 
mony. In fact, the statement by Senator Burns, 

| Chairman of the 


firmed a large part of what Combs had said. 


California committee, con- 
On July 30, 1953, in reply to an inquiry from 
; me, Senator Burns wrote: “The colleges have 
named liaison officers to work with us in ex- 
changing information [who] are not necessarily 


tA as 


full-time investigating agents. They are people 
i who, in the main, have had some experience 
) in this field and can therefore evaluate the 
i Tecords of suspected subversive individuals.” 
} Senator Burns enclosed a copy of Combs’s testi- 
that 
If the universities 


order you may be fully in- 


formed.” have ever taken 
an official stand on the matter, I have been 
unable to find any record of it. 

My own t 


that Mr. Mankiewicz is right in asserting that 


investigations have convinced me 


—— 
os it 


no such full-fledged spy system exists on the 
California campuses as Combs described. He 
is also probably right in suggesting that Combs’s 
lestimony was intended to keep the Jenner 


3 
5 


8 April 19. 1954 


THe New Leaver welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 
Committee out of California. (Contrary to what 
Mr. Mankiewicz says, Walter Gerstel made the 
same suggestion in his Nation article.) But his 
article ignores three points of fundamental im- 
(1) Until Combs’s statements have 
clearly been disproven, suspicion and fear will 


portance: 


continue to lurk in the colleges of California. 
(2) The Jenner Committee, in a report dated 
July 17, 1953, recommended that other states 
“should give consideration to the program 
adopted by the State of California.” (3) If 
Mr. Combs was lying as outrageously as Mr. 
Mankiewicz and I believe, he might well be 
indicted for perjury and certainly ought not 
to be allowed to remain in so important a posi- 
tion as that of chief counsel of the California 
committee. 

This is a problem that ought to be thorough- 
Mr. 


service to the cause of academic freedom when 


ly investigated. Mankiewicz renders no 
he beclouds the issue by talking about “liberal 
McCarthyism.” 


Grafton, N. Y. GRANVILLE Hicks 


I would be extremely unhappy and dismayed 
to find myself in sharp disagreement with Gran- 
ville Hicks, whose articles in THe New LEADER 
and elsewhere I have admired. Indeed, a close 
reading of Mr. Hicks’s objections to my article 
suggests that we are not in disagreement at all, 
but Taking 
Mr. Hicks’s paragraphs in order: 


discussing two different things. 

1. Mr. Hicks is quite correct in his reference 
to the Combs testimony. But the point I wished 
to make in my article was that it is a kind of 
McCarthyism to assume that Combs’s testimony 
is automatically true, and that, in spite of ex- 
plicit denials by the colleges involved and a 
good bit of evidence elsewhere, the program 
must be functioning in the way he described. 


Indeed, Mr. Hicks, 


to my to undercut 


letter to 

directly 
Where 

counter-Communist 


Senator Burns’s 
reading, seems 


testimony. Combs refers to 
“trained, full-time 


talks 


“liaison officers” 


Combs’s 
agents,” 
“not necessarily” trained 


Burns about 


who have had “some experi- 
ence.” 

2. It says something about American jour- 
nalism that so able a researcher as Mr. Hicks 
has “seen no unequivocal denial of Combs’s 
testimony.” Insofar as the San Francisco area 
is concerned, the denials of President Sproul 
of the University of California, President Sterl- 
ing of Stanford, and President Leonard of San 
Francisco State, as well as that of Chancellor 
Kerr of the Berkeley campus of the University 
of California, were carried prominently the day 
after Combs’s testimony was made public by 
the Jenner Committee. Chancellor Kerr had 
occasion only last week, at a student “gripe 


session,” to place his denial on the record once 
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Tune in to 


GEORGE HAMILTON 
COMBS 


debating issues of the 
day with leading writers 
and public figures on 


"The New Leader” 
Forum 


of his “Spotlight- 
New York” 
every 
Wednesday night 
10:30 p.m. 
WABC-New York 


(A Larry Curtis 
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Subscription 
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ELEANOR CHARLTON 
PARKER HESTON BYRON HASKIN 


Screenplay by PHILIP YORDAN and RANALD MacDOUGALL 
Based on a story by Carl Stephenson - A PARAMOUNT PICTURE 
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ci A MERVYN LeROY Production - Screen Play by RONALD MILLAR 
Be and GEORGE FROESCHEL - Directed by MERVYN LeROY - An M-G-M Picture 


THE MUSIC HALL’S GREAT EASTER STAGE SHOW 


“@lorp of Caster’ —Far-tamed Cathedral pageant produced by Leonidoff. 
“SPRING BOUQUET” — Gala new revue produced by Russell Markert with 
the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble Symphony Orchestra 
directed by Raymond Paige 
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For Gentle and 
Thorough Relief 


Don’t dose yourself with a bad-tasting, upsetting 
laxative. Get pleasant relief with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes like delicious chocolate! It works 
easily, smoothly...and thoroughly. Ex-Lax is 
America’s largest selling laxative—the favorite of 
old and young. Only 12¢. Economy size, 30¢. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 
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CONTINUED 


again, with a reiteration of what | said in my 
man,” that 
there had been no contact between him and 
the Burns Committee, but that he thought it 
a good idea to keep Communists off the faculty, 

3. Mr. Hicks is right in citing my erro- 
neous assertion that the Nation article did not 
mention the possibility that Combs’s testimony 
was intended to keep the Jenner 
out of California. 


Committee 
But the suggestion is dis- 
missed in the very next sentence. where it says, 
as I quoted, that “the contact-man program can 
function only in the way described by Combs.” 
Thus, 


motive to Combs in one sentence. 


while the Nation conceded a_ political 
it credited 
him with the whole truth in the next. 

4. Mr. Hicks accuses me of ignoring three 
points of fundamental importance. I agree that 
importance, and | 
think a consideration of the following facts 
Hicks and New Leaper 


readers generally that they were outside the 


they are of fundamental 


will convince Mr. 


scope of my brief report. 

“(1) Until Combs’s statements have clearly 
been disproven, suspicion and fear will con- 
lurk 


Combs’s testimony has been directly challenged 


tinue to in the colleges of California.” 


and denied by the very people he said were 
collaborating, by the very institutions he cited. 
This might be disproof enough, but the sus- 


picion and fear remain. Might | suggest a 
paraphrase: “Until anti-Communism is effec- 
tively taken from the hands of those who 


operate at the level of loyalty oaths and public 
investigations, suspicion and fear will continue 
to lurk, not only in the colleges but elsewhere.” 
And if this is so, then it is the .Vation article, 
and not mine, which does a disservice to the 
cause of academic freedom by confusing myth 
with reality and encouraging fear rather than 
wisdom. 

As to point (2), the Jenner Committee has 
indeed recommended the “California Plan” to 
But even if those states are will- 
ing to accept it at Combs’s face value, does 
that make the Nation’s point—that there are 
G-Men on the California campus—any more 


other states. 


valid? 

But it is point (3) which demands earnest 
Mr. Hicks—and he is not alone 
—urges that the universities attempt to secure 


consideration. 


a perjury indictment of Combs, or his dismissal 
by the Burns Committee. But a careful com 


———n 
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All trade unions and fraternal organiza- 
tions are requested when planning the- 
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dderation of two California laws indicates why | IT’S MR. FUN... AT HIS FUNNIEST! 


this has not been done. In California, since 
1941, a state employe (specifically including 


TINUED professors at the state university) is auto- 
matically dismissed and ineligible for future 
| in my employment by the state if he is in contempt 
1,” that of any state investigating committee. Last year, 
im and this was broadened to include any failure to 
ught it mswer any question relating generally to Com- 
faculty, munist activities before any committee, court 
ly erro. or board, whether or not the witness was in 
did not contempt. Armed with these laws, any legis- 
-stimony lative committee could wreak terrible destruc- 
mmittee tion upon almost any faculty it chose. Par- 
is dis- ticularly is this true in view of the fact that, 
it says, in California, investigating committees can— 
ram can and invariably do—grant immunity in advance 
Combs.” for possible prosecutions arising out of testi- 
political mony, thus effectively removing whatever pro- 
credited tection the Fifth Amendment might afford and 


: permitting contempt actions for failure to an- 

ng three § swer on grounds of self-incrimination. 

zree that Since the legislature has this power, the re- 
and | markable thing, to my mind, is that the “con- 

ng facts ff tact man” system has not done more damage. 
LEADER It is admittedly not perfect, but I rested my 

side the [conclusions originally, and do so now, on the 

proposition that it is “liberal McCarthyism” 

e clearly §}to assume the worst automatically when the 

will con- § facts point in other directions. 

lifornia.” § Berkeley, Calif. FRANK MANKIEWICZ | 
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FAMOUS LAST WORDS: 


‘it may never 


‘True—and let’s hope it never does. But the 
moment when we’re least expecting it would 
be the best moment for an aggressor to attack. 
And the atom bomb isn’t the only emergency 
that may hit us. Fires, floods, explosions, 
tornadoes also strike with little or no warning. 
Be ready for disaster, whatever form it takes. 
Do these simple things TODAY: 


["] Enlist the help of your local Civil Defense 
Director. 


["] Check contents and locations of first-aid kits. 


[] Send staff to Red Cross courses. They may 
save your life. 


[] Promote preparedness in your community. Your 
local CD Director can show you how. 


Set the standard of preparedness in your plant 
city—check off these four simple points NOW. 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by the People’s Educational 
Camp Society in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 








